Use 


REGISTERED 


OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRADE MARK 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE® 


Drip-less and waste-less NON-FLUID OIL stays 
in bearings—oli warps and woven goods, so 
increases production of clean cloth. 


Your oil costs will go down, for NON- FLUID OIL 
outlasts spattering oil 3 to 5 times. 


USED IN. 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. | 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


" Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Long Range Planning has 


never been more Important 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


PAPER CARRIERS) 


There is no dead-end in a business that 


plans ahead... 


World events may change our course, but 


follow a course we definitely intend to do. 
SONOCO’sS main objective is to keep up its 
important position in the field of textile 


paper carriers. By so doing we are con- 


tributing toward winning the war, indi- 


rectly ... while at the same time improv- 


ing our position so as to make our direct 


contributions more effective. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Subscription $1.00 per year in 


advance. Entered as second-class mai! matter March 2. 1911. at Postomce. Cnariotte. N. C.. un@er Act of Congress. March 2. 189%. 
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AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDING 
ANITTING CONES | DYE TUBES 
WARPING CONES TWISTING TUBES 

Labor is Usually Reduced 65% 


Large Savings Also Made in Handling to and From Winders 


Big Six found Cheeses in Twister Creels Make a Further Saving in 
Creeling 


Automatic Winding is no Longer a Novelty. It is Standard in All 
Progressive Mills 


Labor Freed in the Winding and Warping Department is Available. for 
Increased Production Throughout the Mill 


THIS EQUIPMENT IS MADE ONLY BY 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE e@ L.S.LIGON @ GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Right Start 


A PRODUCT FOR EACH STEP ’ 
IN RAYON MANUFACTURE 


RAMOL W-1345—To prevent milky 


yarn in bright lustre viscose rayon. 


LUMPOMIN Q—A quartenary ammo- 


nium compound for emulsification 


of mineral oil.’ 


RAMOL W-1293—An emulsifier added 


| in shredders. 
x 


RAMOL W-945 C— Non-oxidizing oil 


wr 


at 150°C : no development of acid- 
ity at 150°C, a 
RAMOL W-1407 DR—A knitting finish tei 
oil to be used as is or in emulsion. i | 


RAMOL W-1395 DP—A base oil for 


mineral emulsions. 


* | ® Steadfast cooperation between our research staff and our 
RAMOL W-530—A product for rayon E 
throwing. used with gelatin or gel- 
atin substitute, for weaving or 
throwing. 


Customer Sales Service has enabled us to keep pace with the 
war demands of rayon producers and rayon users. 


MONOPOLE OIL DP—Used for skein 
finishing. x to assist in solving any problems associated with rayon. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
PRODUCTS Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 


We invite you to make use of our trained technical experts 


AIR CONDITIONING ASSISTANT — Anion 
active. eliminates dust and soot by 
precipitation. 


Special information on request. 


WOLF 


BRAND 
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= “GULF lubrication is the basis 


‘ 
q 


of our effective preventive 


maintenance program~ 


SAYS THIS MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


“Gulf quality oils and greases help us 
avoid excessive equipment wear and 
delays from mechanical troubles” 


“Our effective preventive maintenance program, which 

keeps the card room and other mill departments 
running smoothly 168 hours a week, is based on 
proper lubrication with Gulf oils and greases,” says 
this mill Superintendent. ““By using these quality 
lubricants we get efficient performance from our 
equipment and avoid loss of production time 
due to mechanical troubles.”’ 

The production value of Gulf quality lubri- 
cants shows up today—when every unit of 
equipment must be pushed to the limit to 
meet wartime demands for textiles and other 
vital materials. For severe service proves the 
€ remarkable stability and stamina of these lubri- 

cants—they stand up and provide better protec- 

- tion against excessive wear, which often leads to shut- 

downs and production delays. Result: more output 
from Gulf lubricated equipment. 

Make sure your equipment is getting the kind of 
lubrication that insures maximum production and 
minimum “down time” for repairs. Write or ’phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf engi- 


neer to call. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION ° GULF REFINING COMPANY . PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Detergent 


A highly efficient product for use as a general scouring 


and boil-off agent in textile wet processing. * Hereisa 
new detergent that is active in hard or soft water. It may 
be used alone in the boil-off bath or as an addition to 
present soap scouring formulae with improved results. 


@ LANITOL C W increases the detergent action of soap...and 
permits rapid and complete rinsing of stock, yarn or cloth. 


@ LANITOL C W is excellent for boiling off or scouring 
rayon hose prior to dyeing and finishing...including 
full-fashioned hosiery that is highly contaminated 
with knitting oil. | 


@ LANITOL C W is highly valuable for washing 
off tops and yarn to remove oil and grease. 


@ LANITOLC W...when added to the final rinse 
water after scouring woolens...effectively re- 
moves all residual soap...leaves the cloth with a 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


pleasing hand free from objectionable odors. 


WRITE FOR WORKING SAMPLE OR DEMONSTRATION 
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Editorial 


By C. E. Hutchison, President and Treasurer of American Yarn and Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 


N discussing the cause and effect of inflation and defla- 
A tion it is proper to take a retrospective view of the events 
of the period beginning with the end of the last World 
War, which was November 11, 1918, up’to the present 
time, 


After World War I it took some time. for industry and 
all kinds of business to find 
themselves and get their bear- 
ings, but by the early part of 
1919, a demand for goods of 
all .kinds had developed and 
prices began to rise and kept 
advancing until early in 1920, 
and reached 4 peak in April 
and May of that year. The 
writer, being in the textile tn- 
dustry, can give an accurate 
account of what happened in 
the cotton textile industry. As 
an illustration. 60/2 combed 


half of 1920. sold freely at 
$3.40 a pound, while the price 
before inflation, to the best of 
my recollection without looking 
up the records, was about the 
the ceiling price. Other counts of 


same as today, 84¢ 
combed yarns were comparable to the 60/2-ply. 


During the last half of 1920, things began slowing down 
and the demand began to decline, and by the end of that 
year deflation was in full blast and industry and all kinds 
of commodities, including real estate, stocks and bonds and 
all property, had declined in sale prices and millions of 
dollars were wiped out and many had lost all their poses- 
sions. Despair, sorrow and fear filled the land. 


After a period, conditions began to improve and became 
rather normal until about 1927 or 1928, when the public 
began to trade in real estate, stocks and bonds and nearly 
everything that was bought and sold. Evidently, many 
thought the time was right to get rich quick, and not know- 
ing that they were living in a ‘‘fool’s paradise,’ they staked 
their all and lost all. All this was caused by the big inflation 
followed by the sure and inevitable deflation, which hit 
everything and everyone—-labor, capital, commerce, etc. The 


depression continued until the tmauguration of President 


Roosevelt in 1933, when he undertook the herculean task 
of rehabilitation to bring order out of chaos, which greatly 
relieved the situation. But large unemployment continued 
until the outbreak of the present war and the reign of ter- 
ror in Europe. Everyone should be familiar with what has 
happened since then. 

History shows that both inflation and deflation have fol- 
lowed in the wake of all great wars. It records the terrible 
depressions which followed our Revolutionary War and the 
War Between the States. This statement does not mean that 
inflation and deflation and depressions.occur only after great 
wars, for these occur occasionally during periods of long 
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peeler yarn during the first 


peace, but they have invariably followed in the wake of 
these wars. 


It is sometimes hard to know at just what point inflation 
or deflation start, as conditions could change this to a large 
extent. I do not know that we are at present beyond this 
point, that 1s, the point of abnormal inflation, and think the 
present ceilings on yarns are too low owing to the advance 
in the prices of all supplies, ‘labor costs, and time and a half 
for overtime. It is absolutely necessary for the Govern- 
ment to raise vast amounts of revenue to carry on the war, 
and a great part is to come through income taxes. If 
these incomes are not made, how is it-to be raised? This 
is an important matter and our law makers and admin- 
istritors should keep this in mind, first and last. There is 
no other way to secure these income taxes if the incomes 
are not made. This is as plain as two and two make four: 
I know industry and business are willing to sacrifice and go 
the limit in winning this war and paying income taxes, but 


there is one thing which should not be overlooked, and that 


is, after the war is won it is going to be necessary that in- 
dustry and business go on to prevent wholesale unemploy- 
ment and, also to create profits sufficient to pay the Govern- 
ment, for, as we all well know, these taxes must necessarily 
continue large for many years, possibly generations. It is 
also well to keep up the spirit and morale of the people and 
a fair standard of living. All this can be done if the proper 
judgment is used. 


In treating inflation or deflation, it is of primary impor- 
tance to find out if either is abnormal or subnormal. ‘based 
on our standard of living. One cannot go back 25 or 30 years 
for a yard stick for the present day, for developments and 
standards have greatly changed. In writing this article, I have 
in mind that there are many now who head corporations, | 
business enterprises, and are in other vocations, who were 
too young to remember many of the incidents which have 
taken place since the last World War, who might be inter- 
ested and benefited in shaping their policies at this critical 
period in our history when practically all the nations of the 
world are at war. What happened in the first World War 
and following it in connection with economic affairs could 
be repeated unless prompt and vigorous action can be taken 
to check an impending inflation which, if allowed to run, 
would result mm a disastrous deflation which would affect 
labor, industry, agriculture, commerce, banking, real estate, 
etc, | 

I want to say that I am emphatically in favor of placing a 
ceiling, if wisely worked out, on everything which could 
tend to create an abnormal inflation. J understand that put- 
ting a floor under prices is also being considered. I think 
this ts just as necessary as putting on a ceiling. No one, 
with any degree of accuracy, can estimate the billions of 
dollars lost in this country as a result of inflation and defla- 
tion during the last 24 years. Therefore let us hope that 
proper steps for the prevention of this are taken before it is 
too late. If a floor, as well as a ceiling, could be put on 
prices, if justly and wisely worked out, it would be about 
as good a proposition as could be had, and |] hope this will 
be done. If this ts done, it will prevent, to a large extent, 
ruthless chiseling and pernicious competition, 
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ECAUSE of their superior frictional properties, 

high quality, and durability, the materials shown 
above assure increased operating efficiency and aid the 
production of better, more uniform rayon yarns and fab- 
rics. In addition to roll coverings, Armstrong provides a 
Buffing Machine to grind cork-covered and synthetic- 
covered rolls; Assembling Machines (hand-operated and 
pneumatic) to apply cots to spinning and card room 
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rolls; Temple Rolls and Winder Spindle Head Covers of 
both cork and synthetic compositions; Waterproof Ce- 
ment for assembling roll coverings and other materials. 

Why not get the whole story about the mill-proved 
Armstrong Line of supplies for processing rayon? 
Write for the facts today! Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Section, 921 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Horse Sense About Human Beings’ 


LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
Consultant on Civilian Personne! to the Secretary of War 
and Vice-President of Vick Chemical Co. 


\ HAT is it that warps men’s minds to the place that 
they complicate simple matters, that they doubt 
the obvious, that they spend much time flying in the face 


of facts and that they insist on carrying out their respon-_ 


sibilities the hard way? Why do men insist on making 
their lives difficult when it is so easy to accept simple 
truths and to base one’s decisions on fundamental cer- 
tainties? 3 


Why is it that men insist on clinging to petty preju- 


dices, hide-bound traditions, pet schemes and outmoded 


practices?) Why do we insist upon placing the human 
element in a position of secondary importance and then 
befogging the issue by maintaining that the human beings 
with whom we deal are different and, therefore, require 
different considerations and different treatment? 


Human beings are basically the same wherever you find 
. them regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality. They 
all have physical bodies that can be made powerful and 
imposing or can be starved and destroyed; minds that 
can be guided in constructive creative channels or can be 
submerged in the lowest of mental activities: hearts that 
can be full of understanding and kindness for their fellow 
men or can be degraded to brutality, selfishness, and 
hardness: souls that can be inspired to superhuman levels 
or crushed, depressed, and thrown into a state of melan- 
cholia. The kind of a body, mind, heart, or soul that an 
individual attains at maturity is dependent upon the out- 
ward influences upon his life. By changing these outward 
influences you can control the level at which these basic 
parts of the human being exist. 


People Subject To Change 


This rather deep and complicated discussion is for the 
purpose of establishing the conception that we should not 
and do not have to accept people as they are. They are 
subject to change and the nature of that change will de- 
Address presented to. thi 


(ombed Yarn Spinners’ As 


annual meeting. of.. the 
LOCATION. (*harilotte. 


Southern 
pt 1s 
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pend upon the nature and the strength of people or the 
conditions which influence it. The motives and desires of 
human beings are quite simple and they can be met by 
simple methods. If we will but take the time to analyze 


the motives the methods become obvious. 


[t would seem that enough has been said by important 
people to the effect that this is a war of production to 
establish that as a fact and to have it mean something to 
you and me. Some of us, however, listen to that observa- 
tion, yawn and stretch, say we heard the same story in 
the last war, and do nothing about it. We lost the ground 
that has been lost because of the lack of adequate mate- 
rial in sufficient quantity. The only way we'll get it back 
is by the superior quality of the war material now in 
production and to be produced and by sufficient quanti- 
ties of it at the right place and the right time. That 
means that our production efforts must be as well organ- 
ized, as well administered, as our military efforts. We are 


‘some distance from that right now and the main reason is 


that our production psychology is not as much a war 
psychology as is that of the military. 


Suggestions To Executives 


t would seem that enough people of high standing 
have told us that a successful production program is de- 
pendent upon an adequate number of fully qualified hu- 
man beings to make that a fact. We have been told that 
the human element must receive the same consideration 
from production officials as do material factors. It has 
been proven beyond any question of a doubt. Then why 
do we not accept it and do-something about it? We know 
that the winning of this war of production requires intelli- 
gent human relations and yet many of us sit back expect- 
ing intelligent human relations to just happen while all 
of our time and effort is going into a consideration of 
priorities, allocations, production schedules, transporta- 
tion facilities, availability of raw material, and so forth, 
and so.on,..It is my privilege, therefore, to make some 
suggestions that may be of value to operating executives 
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who are responsible for the success of the program of 
production of war material. 

Put personnel administration in vour organization on 
the same level of importance as operations. Personnel 
administration is an all-inclusive term which covers those 
activities dealing with the human element. You cannot 
put it at the same level of ifmportance by giving it lip 
service. 

If personnel administration is where it ought to be in 
your company that means that you have a complete and 
comprehensive personnel policy that is just as adequate 
as your production policy. To be adequate it will include 
carefully worked out objectives, procedures and assign- 
ment of responsibilities for all the personnel activities 
from employment through labor relations to termination. 
It means that you will have an executive in charge of 
your personnel program who has the personality, the 
technical knowledge and the intestinal fortitude to rank 
right along side of your chief executive -in charge of pro- 
duction and manufacturing. It means that your entire 
executive staff will be giving as much consideration and 
time to personnel matters as to operating problems. 


Natural Interests 


«+ A second bit of advice is that vour personnel program, 
or, in words, the policies governing your dealings with 
the human element -in your organization, should be based 
on the perfectly natural and simple motives and desires 0} 
the human beings in your organization. Yo clarify what 
is meant here let’s mention a few of these very natural 
interests. If you agree that they are conditions which 
appeal to you personally in relation to your work situa- 
tion, you can rest assured that they appeal to every 
worker under your direction. . 

1. When an individual is seeking employment he likes 
to be treated courteously and to:be made to feel at home 
and at ease. Under such conditions he can be more nat- 
ural and show himself or herself to the best advantage. 

That means that when seeking a job an individual does 
not like to be herded down some back alley into.a drab, 
dark, damp cell that is called an employment office. 
When he arrives there he does not like to be treated like 
a criminal in the line-up at police headquarters. The 
prospective employee's contact with the employment of- 
fice is his or her first impression of the company. for 
which he or she in a few days may be working. In the 
atmosphere of the employment office you sow the first 
seeds of morale. 

2. The average individual likes to be introduced and 
welcomed to a job rather than thrown into it. Without 
much effort very simple induction procedures and orienta- 
titon training can be provided for the new employee. 
Such a program makes the new employee feel that he is 
considered of some value rather than a non-productive 
nuisance, 


What Is Worker Epected To Do? 


> 


3. The ordinary human being would like to receive 
simple and intelligent instruction as to what he or she 1s 
expected to do and how it can be done, To satisfy this 
desire a simple program of job instruction which will 
benefit the employee in a new job and which will also 
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prepare that employee for a better job is very easy to 
put into effect. 

4. Any human being likes to work under someone in 
whom he can have confidence and respect. The greatest 
single morale builder that there is is the feeling upon the 
part of a worker, “I like to work for that man.” 

To bring about such a situation capable supervision is 
required. Enough naturally capable supervisors and fore- 
men are not born to meet the needs of the present war 
production program. Intelligent, capable supervision has 
to be developed. This can be done only through a man- 
agement planned and administered program of continuous 
supervisory training. | 

5. Every individual likes someone to recognize his im- 
portance. One of the simple driving motives in human 
nature is the desire to have a place in the sun. A man- 
agement that recognizes that each individual on the pay- 
roll has some intelligence, some ability, and something to 
contribute to the company's policies and operations, re- 
gardless of how small that contribution may be, has satis- 
fied this basic desire. Human beings like to be heard and 
they like to have their opinions and suggestions consid- 
ered and respected. 


Merit Rating, Job Progression 


6. There isn’t a human being alive today who does not 
desire realistic recognition of a job well done. We all like 
to be paid what the work we do is worth and in -accord- 
ance with company capacity to pay. We all lke to receive 
promotions when our particular abilities and merits jus- 
tify it. Very. often we gripe when some undeserving per- 
son gets a promotion over us even though we know that 
personally we did not deserve such a promotion. It really 
hurts, however, right down to the sole of our shoe when 
our own talents are overlooked. 

A simple system of merit rating and job progression 
would meet this desire on the part of human beings. 

7. There are few human beings who will not work their 
hearts out for incentives. Special recognition always se- 
cures greater effort. A pat on the back has its merits but 
a medal on the uniform is more tangible evidence of man- 
agement appreciation. Special awards, bonuses, prizes, 
etc., fairly administered, accentuate human desire to pro- 
duce. 

8. Every human being likes to work tn-an organization 
in which there is universal confidence in the ability and 


fairness of the tob management. Most people who are. 
| peo] 


worth their salt will go through hell for a leader in whom 
they believe. They'll put up with anything because of 
their confidence in him. | 

A method of management which is frank, open and 
above-board, which has in it no vestige of paternalism, 
which is on the level in its business negotiations and fair 
in its labor negotiations, will satisfy this inherent desire. 


Desire for Security 
9. A basic instinct in all of us is a desire for security. 
When a human. being is worried about his existence or 
about the welfare of those who are dependent upon him, 
he cannot produce effectively. We all know that the day 
is coming when we will no longer have earning capacity 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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HELPS AMERICA FIGHT WAR 


By Lieut. Col. John P. Baum, QMC™ 


textiles, from gauze to heavy duck, from 
/ broadcloth to rugged work clothes, are serving our 
soldiers day and night, winter and summer, from the 
Arctic to the South Seas Islands, from the Aleutians to 
the Mediterranean. Such a wide variety of items produced 
from cotton are used in the Army that both officers and 
enlisted men accept them as matter of fact and with little 
thought as to their importance. 

But those of the Quartermaster Corps who are charged 
with the responsibility of procurement and 
supply which includes of course, textile pro- 
curement and supply, are fully aware of 
the relation of cotton textiles to the war 
effort. That the supply of cotton. textiles 
has not failed is due in great degree, to the 
full co-operation of officials and workers in 
the industry. 

The problem of supply requires the Quar- 
termasters to determine what is needed, 


where it is needed. The Quartermaster 
Corps must, of necessity, plan its require- 
ments many months in advance of actual 
need. Considerable time elapses between 
the issuance of invitations to bid and de- 
livery of completed goods. Also, both pro- 
duction and delivery must be scheduled in 
such a manner as to cause as little disrup- 
tion as possible to civilian needs and supply. 


Textile Estimates 


Estimates for items requiring use of tex- 
tiles are reduced to yards of cloth, and 
invitations to bid are issued through pro- 
curing depots by direction of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General for specific quantities of the proper fab- 
rics. Contracts are awarded successful bidders. As the 
deliveries are made, the cloth is stored in Quartermaster 
Depots or warehouses situated at conveninetly located 
points for shipment to factories capable of converting the 
finished cloth into the required items. 


*Address before Textile Operating Executives of Georgia at LaGrange, 
Ga., September 19, 1942. Colonel Baum is on leave from his position 
as assistant manager of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala... for 
duties as chief of the clothing division, Quartermaster Corps, U. 5. 
Army. 
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Bids are then received and contracts awarded for man- 
ufacture of specified articles of clothing and equipment. 
Again the goods are delivered and stored, this time at 
distributing depots or ports strategically located through- 
out the country, in such amounts as are likely to meet 
demands from posts or theaters of action served by the 
depot or port. From these distributing points, shipments 
are made to posts and camps where actual issue is made 
to the individual soldiers. 

Cotton has been aptly described as the 
universal fiber. Various surveys have re- 
vealed that more than 99 per cent of the 
world population wears fabrics made wholly 
or in part from cotton. It logically follows 
that such a fiber is extremely important in 
supplying the American soldier. 

As a matter of fact, the American soldier 
wears or uses some article made from cot- 
ton fabric 24 hours a day. He uses a cot- 
ton towel for his morning bath. In summer, 
he wears all-cotton underwear, and even 
his winter underwear contains a minimum 
of 50 per cent cotton. During the summer, 
his entire uniform is cotton: for . fatigue 
duty, his work clothes are entirely cotton. 
When it rains, he wears a raincoat of which 
the base is cotton; the linings and_pocket- 
ing of his woolen trousers and overcoat are 
of cotton. Handkerchiefs, ties and socks 
are made principally of cotton fiber. 


Varied Uses for Cotton 


A good example of the varied uses of 
cotton may be found in and around a typi- 
cal tent camp. The tentage is of duck which is made 
from heavy-ply yarns woven into a fabric of such texture 
that it sheds water. Inside the tent may be found a 
mosquito bar which covers a cot provided with cotton 
sheets, cotton pillow case, and a cotton mattress. 

The mosquito bar is of single, or very fine two-ply 
yarns, woven or knitted into a gauze-like fabric, fine 
enough to repel insects and still permit ventilation. Sheets 
and pillow cases are of standard construction, familiar 
to all. The outer material of both pillow and mattress is 
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of ticking: the padding of the mattress is made from the 
fibre itself. 

Mills are producing a sizeable percentage of different 
kinds of duck so extremely vital to Army requirements. 
You men producing these fabrics will have provided 
means of shelter for thousands of soldiers, tents under 
which hundreds of emergency operations will have been 
made, assembly tents under which many hours of in- 
struction will be given. The list is almost endless. 

In addition to his ordinary needs and requirements, the 
soldier’s very life may—and often does—depend upon 
cotton because much of his battle equipment is fabricated 
almost entirely from duck and webbing. His cartridge 
belt, his magazine cases,-his bedding roll, his haversack 
or field-bag—all are made from one or both of these 
materials. A broken strap or torn equipment, resulting 
from inferior material or workmanship very readily may 
be the deciding factor whether a son, brother, father or 
husband comes home after victory is won. 


Figures on 1942 Procurements 


In order to give you some idea of the volume of this 
program I shall quote a few figures on procurements of 
1942: 

From January through June of this year, textile manu- 
facturers delivered to the Quartermaster Corps over 45,- 
000,000 yards of uniform cloth and well over 50,000,000 
yards of herringbone cloth. During the same period, cut- 
ters produced in excess of 8,000.000 cotton shirts. Under- 
wear, that is, knitted undershirts and shorts, in the 
amount of well over 25,000,000 were delivered. 

Even greater deliveries for those fabrics and items are 
‘being made in the current six-months period from July 
through December. 

These figures I have just quoted cover Army require- 
ments alone. They do not take into account similar items 
used by the Navy, Marine Corps, and other services. 

Last spring, the Quartermaster Corps made procure- 
ments for duck for all of the different arms and services. 


For the Army alone over 140,000,000 vards of tentage 


duck and substitutes. were procured, while during the 
last half of this vear much larger amounts are scheduled 
for delivery. As you men well know, the total require- 
ments of Army duck, flat duck and numbered duck for 
all of the arms and services reach tremendous figures, and 
the industry has shown great flexibility in successfully 
meeting such a program, which first was thought to be 
absolutely impossible. 

It has not been an easy task for producers of cotton 
textiles to convert their mills and finishing plants to war 


needs. As we all know, Army fabrics generally are 
‘heavy fabrics, and I can well imagine that many of 


your card room and spinning room overseers have had 
to use great ingenuity in order to produce the yarns re- 
quired by the heavier fabrics in the weave room. The 


weave room overseers have had their troubles for they 


have had to weave, in many instances, fabrics much 
heavier than their looms were built to produce. Manage- 
ment, likewise, has had its problems. In some cases the 
mill has been thrown out of balance to such an extent 
that one loom was stopped tor each loom running on 
Army cloth. 

Likewise, you have been called upon, in certain in- 
stances, to anticipate promised deliveries — or perhaps 
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change specifications. The Quartermaster Corps tries to 
keep these kinds of occurrences to a minimum, but with 
the constantly changing demands of warfare, you will 
doubtless be called upon to make still further changes 
before this war is won. In practically every instance 
where adjustments have had to be made, textile operators 
have responded and acted to the best of their ability. 
Production figures which I have quoted speak for them- 
selves as to the splendid cooperation you have rendered 
in the past. - 

These figures indicate very clearly that our task has 
only begun. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to be able to tell you that we stand on the verge of vic- 
tory! But the plain, stark truth is that up till now we 
have been the losers in this war; up until the past month 
we have been entirely on the defensive. It now appears 
that our fighting units in some battle areas are beginning 
to turn the tables upon the enemy. 

Surely, we must work, produce and sacrifice with the 


realization that we still have a long, bitter fight ahead. 


For every fighting man we have on recaptured ground, 
the enemy has tens of thousands on invaded territory. 
It will be no easy task to drive them out. But drive 
them out, we will—and each of us has.an important part 
to play. 2 

Our soldiers are now on many battle fronts in all parts 
of the world, volunteering their lives in order that we 
may continue to live in the American way—if you please, 
in order that our mills can continue to run; that we can 


have the opportunity to work at decent wages: that we 


can think and act and vote as we please; that we can 
worship God according to our individual belief. 
As men responsible for production, what is to be our 


answer to the challenge handed us by our soldiers on the 
actual field of battle? 


The Production Front 


Over there they are fighting on many fronts: at home 
we have only one front on which to fight—the production 
front. Success on this front is just as essential to. the 
soldiers as their victories are to us. 

They: face the dangers of conflict with the will to die, 
if needs be, in order to prevent our country from ever 
falling beneath the heel of a tyranical dictator. But this 
will to defend, to fight, to live, cannot long be maintained 
if they are poorly clothed, improperly fed, and only par- 
tially protected from the elements. 

This is the message you must carry back to every’ 
worker in your card rooms, your spinning rooms, your 
weave rooms, your machine shops. Work! Produce! 

Sometimes your people may feel that what they are 
doing 1s not important to winning the war: sometimes 
they may even feel that no one cares whether they pro- 
duce or not. But it is important! 
That someone may be their own son, or father, or hus- 
band, or sweetheart. 


Someone does care! 


Production means the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. It means even more; it means 
life and death. 

For every yard of Army cloth turned out of our mills 
during the first half of this year, we must turn out two 
yards the final half. In 1943, the demand may be even 
greater. Everyone must do his or her part. To paraphase 
an Old saying, “No production line is stronger than its 
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you your pa rl to conserve 


Or are You covering 


If you had to use either in order to obtain superior or equal 
results or savings, then there may be an excuse— | 


GILLEATHER 


(not mere leather) 
a product that cannot be used for any war purpose. 


Improve your spinning—save money —and do your part to win 
the war. 

Let us give you all the interesting and helpful details. 
LeaTHER COMPANY 


SALEM MASS. 
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“Requirements for Twill Will Be Undiminished” 


Army Needs tor Combed Cotton Textiles 
Listed by Quartermaster General 


Maj. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, in speaking before 
the annual meeting of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association at Charlotte, N. C., Septem- 
ber 18, told of the Army’s growing problem of 
securing supplies. Presented here are excerpts from 
the Quartermaster General's address dealing with 
requirements for combed cotton textiles. 


A you probably know, our requirements for combed 
cotton cloth for the second six months of 1942 will 
be more than twice the yardage delivered during the first 
six months. <All in all, we will take a little more than a 
quarter of the total amount of combed fabrics .produced 
this year in the United. States. . 

The biggest item in our requirements, of course, 1s 
combed twill which we use for our summer uniforms. “To- 
gether with the Navy we expect to take almost all of this 
year’s output of combed twill. It is estimated that about 
234 million yards will be produced in 1942 of which we 
will take about 87 per cent. The Navy will take another 
10 per cent, leaving only 3 per cent for non-military pur- 
poses. 

That represents a lot more twill than we ever dreamed 
that the industry would produce a few vears ago, and you 
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are to be congratulated upon the part vou have played in 
this expansion. But I must add a word of caution. In 
time of war there is no such thing as doing a good enough 
job. Most of you have co-operated wholeheartedly with 
us In converting your mills to the production of yarn for 
military fabrics, but I am sorry to observe that a few 
mills have not. The result is that the supply of combed 
yarn for twill is still not adequate to meet all of our 


‘needs. Combed twill is by far the most satisfactory fabric 


lor summer and tropical uniforms, but over the past year 
and a half we have found it necessary to purchase many 
million yards of Type IV. cotton khaki uniform. twill. 
Type IV is made from carded yarns which do not produce 
as satisfactory a fabric for uniforms as our regular Type 
l ainiform twill which is made out of combed yarn. 

We hope that a sufficient number of mills will be con- 
verted to the manufacture of yarn for uniform twill so 
that it will be pr ssible to fill all of our 1943 requirements 
from combed yarn fabrics. 

Now before I say anything about our 1943 require- 
ments, I should like to point out that any estimate we 
make is subject to change without notice. The need for 
any given item of supply is directly tied to the military 
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That amazingly versatile plant, the Soybean, may soon 
become an important new source of textile fibers. Produced 
at half the cost of sheep's wool, Soybean Synthetics mixed 
with animal wool may provide a valuable supplement or 


substitute for imported fibers 


Soybean Synthetics are but one of the bewildering array 
of new developments of textile research that complicate 
dyehouse procedure. But whatever the fibers or mix- 
tures of the future, National Technical Service will be 
ready with the formulas and colors to give you the 


result you must have at lowest possible cost. 


Always consult National Technical Service first. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


. 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO. .517 Howard St. 
CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. Bldg. 
GREENSBORO PORTLAND, ORE. West Burnside 
ATLANTA . 40 Peachtree St. TORONTO 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


BRANCHES AND orsraseuroes THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg. 
CHATTANOOGA... .. James 
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News 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—E-Z Mills, Inc., of Bennington, 
Vt., and Cartersville, announce a week’s vacation will be 
given all employees during Christmas week. 

Payment for this vacation will be made in the form 
of a $25 war bond, to be presented to each employee with 
the company three months on Nov. 24. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—John P. McCloy, assistant Un- 
der-Secretary of War, will make the presentation of the 
Army-Navy “E” pennant to Beaumont Mills, according 
to an announcement by Walter S. Montgomery, president 
and treasurer of the firm. The award will be made on 
October 3, instead of September 29 as originally planned. 

INMAN, S. C.—Inman Milis employees have joined the 
growing rahks of those textile employees who are invest- 
ing 10 per cent or more of their weekly earnings jn war 
bonds, 7 

Officials of the Spartanburg County War Bond Commit- 
tee announced that 94.9 per cent of the Inman Mills em- 
plovees are investing’ a total of 10.94 per cent of the 
company’s weekly payroll in war savings bonds. 
ORANGEBURG, S. C.—A dividend of 50 cents a share 
was distributed to shareholders at the annual meeting of 
the board of directors of the Santee Mills. C. S. Henerey 
of Orangeburg was re-elected president of the mills. 

F. F. Fliettmann of New York was named vice-presi- 
dent: Frank E. Whitman of New York, treasurer; H. C. 
Neumann, assistant treasurer, and J. M. Green of Orange- 
burg, secretary. 3 


Tryon, N. C.—Polk County is to have a manutactur- 
ing plant for making war materials at Lynn, which is 
located about a mile and a half just outside of Tryon, it 
has been announced here. Carl O. Story, owner of the 
old Pacolet Knitting Co. buildings at Lynn, stated that 
‘arrangements had been made for actual production of 
materials needed for the war effort. 

Mr. Story has leased the building to parties who have 
made arrangements with the Government for making tent 
cloth, belts and parachute straps. 


textile mills here have 
joined together in a “recreation at home’ movement to 
provide entertainment and diversion during the tire and 
gasoline shortages. At the woodside Cotton Mills Co. the 
community building is being remodeled for extensive 
recreational and club activities. At the F. W. Poe Manu- 
facturing Co. a new park has been built where various 


GREENVILLE. C. Several 


contests, games, outdoor suppers and picnics may be held. 
Other groups have organized bicycle clubs and a number 
of outdoor fireplaces have been built in Open soaCes nea&r 
the mills. 
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NEWTON, N. C.—-Carolina Mills of Newton and Maid- 
en, and the New City. Mill of Newton distributed $30,625 
worth of war savings bonds and stamps as bonuses to 
employees and former employees now in the armed service 
during September, according to a statement authorized 
by Leonard Moretz, general manager for the concerns. 

At the Maiden and Newton plants of the Carolina 
Mills, the local employees were given securities worth 
$21,850 and $675 worth are being sent to former em- 
ployees now in service. 

At the New City Mill the workers were given $7,750 
and service men will receive $350. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—-Thousands of dollars in bonus 
checks were paid recently to the 6,000 employees of the 
four Cone interests in Greensboro, the checks amounting 
to approximately a week’s wages, according to Herman 
Cone, president, who said similar checks were mailed to 
former employees who have worked for the companies 
this year and are now in the uniforms of their country. 

The bonus checks went to 1,430 employees of Revolu- 
tion Cotton Mills, 2,500 employed by White Oak Mills, 
1,560 employed by Proximity Mfg. Co. and 460 employed 
by Proximity Print Works. No estimate was given on the 
number of checks sent to service men. 


LAGRANGE, GA.——R. D. Williams, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Callaway Mills, has announced the pub- 
lication of the company's new annual advertising layout, 
mat and copy book. Only a limited edition has been pub- 
lished and its distribution will be confined to retail stores 
carrying Callaway towels, rugs and ensembles. 

Eight pages are devoted to practical layouts and copy 
built around bathroom interiors displaying the exclusive 
Callaway complete bathroom ensembles..To assist stores 
in selling matched towel sets, seven patterns are shown 
as ensembles of face cloth, hand towel and bath towel. 


WALHALLA, S$. C.—-A new club, the Spinners and 
Spoolers Club, has been organized by the foremen of the 
spinning room of the Victor-Monaghan Mill. 

The first meeting of the new organization was held 
September 12. J. S. Butts, overseer of the spinning room 
presided, and Marvin Sanders was elected ‘treasurer. 
Other members of the club attending were: O. C. Capps, 
Garnett Capps, Kenneth Hunt, L. B. Lusk, Frank. Reid, 
Clayton Wilbanks, John Stevens, Claude Hunnicutt, Cody 
Roach, Jim Garland, Will Dyar, John Garrett, and Ansel 
Collins. 

The purpose of the club is to get together once a 
month for a social gathering and to talk over the prob- 
lems of the spinning room. 
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me 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business, It has withstood the test 


of two major wars and several depressions. Today 


CARD ROOM ROLLS AND | | | es 
| ave c t 
BOBBINS TUBES our customers have confidence in our ability-to protec 


their interests . . especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 


SPECIALISTS. | best materials the world affords. This custome: 
WOOD 


SPOOLS 


NE 
CONES confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


| %Terrell Machine re | STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


CHARL OTTE, N. 
= 285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bldg. 
NEW YORK oe CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
| “You Can Count on 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS They are R 
JOHNSTON BUILDING Write—Phone—Wire 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. WwW A INDUSTRIES 
| CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Flexibility Operating Economy 


in central station air conditioning 


ih the New. BAHNSON Contrispray 
Vee latest Bahnson development in 


Central Station Air Conditioning Sys- 
tems combines the features of flexibility 
with remarkably low pumping cost, 
plus smooth positive control.... 


AIR AS ENGINE 
HUMIDIFYERS THE BAHNSON SYSTEM 
ATOMIZERS AIR FILTERS 
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Safety Is Always Important 


emintscences O 


YE OLDE COTTON FACTORY 


By 
| K. EDWARDS 


Part Eleven 


VY VERY human task, of whatever degree of responsi- 


bility, is accompanied by a corresponding risk of | 


danger and the ever-present safety problem never slacks 
up in its demand for attention. 

When the textile industry was yet in its infancy and 
the human element recognized the necessity of mastering 
the intricacies of machines, it immediately sounded the 
warning note of caution. 

Every mechanical device shouted a potential danger 
signal, and the proportion of personal injuries was gov- 
erned by the caution exercised by all the persons in the 
plant. 


First Aid Available 


If a speeder tender, spooler, spinner or other machine 
tender got a mashed finger, cut hand, sprained wrist or 
ankle, 
gears or ends of frames, stepping on a wet, slippery place 
on the floor, or whatever, an improvised first aid treat- 
ment was always available and the situation was very 
efficiently cared for. 

Once in a long while a picker or card hand might take 
a chance and try to clean out a choke without stopping 
the machine and get some fingers or a hand. bruised or 
cut. The doctor was called and carried the patient to his 
office where the injury was properly dressed and looked 
after until recovery. 

Certain rules were taught and sometimes lists were 
printed and posted showing the “do's and the don'ts” of 
safety, and it was very generally understood that: they 
were expected to be observed. te 

Carelessness was quite vigorously discouraged and it 
was very promptly eliminated when excessive. 


or other injury while cleaning rollers, spindles, 


Other Movements Grew 

With the growth of the industry appeared more pro- 
nounced safety ideas and the accident prevention and 
first aid, welfare work, health and nutrition classes in the 
schools, a clinic in the plant with a registered nurse in 
charge, prepared at all times for any emergency. 

The untiring diligence of every person involved, and 
the phenomenally low average of serious and fatal acci- 
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dents in the great host of machine operators in this im- 
mense enterprise tells its own story. | : 

Even though textile machines are not necessarily dan- 
gerous and the fact that so many persons have operated 
them in every part of the plant over a long period of 
years without a scratch, it has never been safe at any 
point along the line to take too much for granted, for it 
is easy enough to spend a quarter century running frames 
or lappers (pickers) and build up a perfect “no accident”’ 
record and then in a moment of complacency—a hand 
or foot so badly injured it must come off; an eye or per-’ 
haps both eyes—total blindness—-a cripple the rest of the 
way. 


Set Up Standard 


And so the old pioneers, the old rough, rugged, hard- 
working, hard-living, high-spirited, wide awake ‘Cotton 
Factory Folks,” have set up a standard of safety history 
for the Southern textile industry that stands as an un- 
questionable criterion for all present and future standards 
and’ total accident records have long since proven the 
right to the profound admiration of every one concerned. 

Among the number of outstanding vitally important 
parts of the whole business program in any enterprise is 
a proper recognition of and attitude toward the status of 
the personnel of the organization. Employer and em- 
ployee, each for the other, mutual agreements and _ thor- 
ough understandings, eliminating all the room for future 
disturbances to mar these relationships, thereby founding 
a solid business upon a sound, honest, Golden Rule prin- 
ciple that never goes wrong. 

A great many methods of “managing help” were tried 
out in the early days, some of which outlived others. 

Of course this was a major problem and required time, 
patience, and a tremendous amount of sound reasoning 
and judgment. During this big “boom,” with everybody - 
becoming more and more enthusiastic and excited day by 
day, prosperity growing, morale in danger of declining, 
sometimes a worker who had for some years been in the 
highest standing with his overseer and his fellow workers. 
and regarded as a good citizen, yielded to the temptation 
to create dissatisfaction among his associates. but the 
effect of such a procedure was not able to last very long, 
for loyalty and fair dealing were treated by a very large 
majority of the textile population as sacred obligations. 
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our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
NEW ORLEANS 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


Protect your cotton bales, rolls and bundles against moisture and 
dust. Cotton mills, knowing the importance of weaving every pound 
of cotton for winning the war and putting all available production 
into wartime uses, have turned to the new FULTON Baling Papers 
which furnish the best replacement for burlap and other textile bale 
coverings. These papers are waterproof and dustproof, a feature not 
possible in other type wrappings. They are better and they cost less. 
Supplied in convenient size rolls and available for prompt shipment. 


CRINKLE KRAFT for wrapping rolls and FLAT KRAFT for wrap- 
ping bales are made by binding two layers of kraft paper 
with a special waterproof asphalt. Easy to handle in. any 
shipping room. Adequate samples gladly furnished 
for your own testing. FULTON low prices will 
interest you. | 


NEW YORK 
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With Old Glory 


ing effort in backing up 
the fighting front on the 
| production line was given 
to the employees and management of Cramerton Mills 
when the Army-Navy “E” pennant was awarded to the 
firm in a ceremony here September 18. 


Maj. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, quartermaster general 
of the U. S$: Army, presented the large red, white, blue 
and gold. banner in behalf of the nation’s armed forces to 
Major S. W. Cramer, Jr., president of the company. 

Major Cramer in turn passed on the credit: for ‘‘excel- 
lent’’ work to the more than 2,000 men and women of 
Cramerton Mills, each of whom received an individual 
prize for a job well done, a special ““E” lapel pin. 


Large Crowd 

Nearly 3,500 persons attended the ceremony, among 
them high Government, state and industrial officials as 
well as townspeople and school children. Cramerton had 
primped itself for its proudest day. Flags were flying in 
front of every house in the village. Workers and towns- 
people listened while speeches of praise were made, but 
the biggest moment for all came when the 
was raised. 


pennant 


Among officials taking part in the ‘“‘E"’ presentation were, ieft 
to right, above, Governor J. M. Broughton of North Carolina, 
Major Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., Maj. Gen. Edmund B. Greaory, 
Captain Alfred T. Clay of the U. S. Navy, and Grover Cleve- 
land Bridges, oldest employee of the mill in point of service. 
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‘ Credit for outstand- 


ARMY-NAVY “E” 
FLIES OVER CRAMERTON 


Part of the huge crowd of mill workers, townspeople, schoo! 
children and others who attended the ceremonies at Cramerton . 
is shown above. 


To Major Cramer the event was a challenge to every 
person in the organization “with God’s help to do even 
better in the days to come.” 

To the mill employees, it was an extra incentive for 
continued effort in turning out the combed yarn which 
goes into uniforms and numerous other articles of equip- 
ment used by their fellows on the battlefront. 

W. M,. McLaurine, secretary of the American. Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, was master of ceremonies 
and presented the distinguished guests to the crowd. 
Among them were: J. M. Broughton, governor of North 
Carolina; Captain Alfred T. Clay, personal representative 
of Secretary of the Navy Knox; O. Max Gardner, former 
governor of North Carolina; Forest. H. Shuford of the 
North Carolina Department. of Labor; L. A. Appley. of 
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‘Crimp 


What does SIGNIFY2 


answer:— A patented “EAR MARK” 


on the Flat Steel Heddle designates 


Stehedco 


PRODUCT 
made exclusively 


STEEL HEDDLE CO. 


7 


tion, Supremacy, Safety and Service. 


And assures the superintendent or 
over-seer of weaving in any mill 
using Flat Steel Heddles that 
STEHEDCO Products have been 
purchased «+ To obtain results, 


specify “S” Crimp to your Purchas- 


ive 

neers are at your service to ade ae 


the proper selection in case a new 


duced. 
With our capacity we are in ex- 
cellent position to meet all your 


construction of fabrics is tobe pro- 
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Manufacturers of Superior 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 


ALL OVER TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES~LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
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Personal News 


J. E. Holt has accepted the position as overseer of 
carding at the Shelbyvil'e (Tenn.) Mills, U.S. Rubber Co. 


S. H. Ballard retired recently after 42 years of service 
with the Revolution Cotton Mills at Greensboro, N. C. 


Carl Richardson has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


S. Albert Burts, vice-president and secretary of the 
Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C., was married Sept. 
8 to Mrs. Elma Zigler Loring of Gastonia, N. C. 


|. B. Powell has resigned as cloth room overseer of 
‘Drayton Mills, Drayton, S. C., and is now night superin- 
tendent at Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C. 


A. A. Parks has been promoted from second hand at 
the No. 1 plant to overseer of weaving at the No. 2 plant 
at Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, 5. C. 


VY. J. Thompson, formerly superintendent at the Rush- 
ton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., is now superintendent at 
Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 5. C. 


Colonel Charles R. Baxter, former works manager of 
the Kendall Mills plant at Paw Creek, N. C., has been 
named chief of the WPB materials redistribution branch. 


J. I. Taylor, superintendent of textiles at the North 
American Rayon Corp. plant in Elizabethton, Tenn., has 
been commissioned a major in the Army supply service. 


J. P. Sutton, principal of Woodside Grammar School 
for three years, has become connected with Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co., at Greenville, S. C., where he will do 
personnel and community work. | 3 


W. P. Williamson has been transferred and promoted 
from the Guntersville plant as overseer Of weaving to a 
similar position at the Albertsville plant of Saratoga-Vic- 
tory Mills, Albertsville, Ala. 


In the TexTILE BULLETIN of Sept. 15 the positions of 
D. E. Sherrill and H. M. Belk at Borden Mills, Inc.., 
Kingsport, Tenn., were listed incorrectly. Mr. Shérrill is 
assistant superintendent, Mr. Belk night superintendent. 


Lieutenant M. C. Cottingham, formerly superintendent 
of Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., is now serving with the 
armed forces overseas. H. Cleon Estes has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to superintendent. 


Maurice M. Matthews of the sales organization of 
Cone Export & Commission Co., has been commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the U. S. Army. He has been as- 
signed to duty at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 

Charles D. Harman of Waynesboro, Va., a graduate of 
the University of Virginia School of Engineering and 
more recently associated with E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., is now a lieutenant (jg) in the Navy. 
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W. W. Ingle has resigned his position with the Char- 
lotte Chemical Laboratories to enter the chemical war- 
fare division of the Army and is now at Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md. He is a graduate of N. C. State College. 


Harry F. Williams, formerly with Easley Cotton Mills 
Co., Easley, S. C., and later with the State Unemployment 
Compensation Board, has become personnel manager of 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


W. H. Beattie, vice-president and treasurer of Wood- 
side .Cotton Mills Co., and Alan B. Sibley, vice-president 
and treasurer of Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., have 
been named colonel and lieutenant-colonel, respectively. 
of the textile division of their Community Chest drive. 


Officers of the Spindale (N. C.) Mills Foreman’s Club 
have been elected as follows: president, J. F. McDougal: 
vice-president, Earl Yelton; secretary-treasurer, 1). A. 
Matthews; executive committee, L. K. Jones, chairman: 
Russell Frye and G. H. Mahaffee, members. 


Adair Wright, formerly in-charge of the Southern terri- 
tory of Deering-Milliken & Co., Inc., New York, has been 
elected vice-president of the firm. Mr. Wright is a native 
of Spartanburg, S$. C., and has worked with the Pacolet 
Mfg. Co. at Pacolet, S. C. 


C. W. Coons, who has been director of vocational edu- 
cation at the Greenville, S. C., schools for the past eight 
years, has taken up work in the personnel department of 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills at Danville, Va.. 
where he will be in charge of housing and maintenance. 


Joe Dubrof has been made superintendent of the two 
plants of Carolyn Chenilles, one of which is at Dalton, 
Ga., the other in Chattanooga, Tenn. These are the plants 
which were formerly the M. W. Cannon Co., and are now 
the Carolyn Chenilles under direction of Nat Seiden. 


W. H. Tedford has been transferred from manager of 
the Addison plant of the Kendall Co., Edgefield, S. C., to 
a similar position at the Paw Creek (N; C.) plant. Karl 
Coelpke has been promoted from overseer of spinning at 
the Pelzer (S. C.) Mills of the Kendall Co. to manager 
of the Addison plant of the Kendall Co., Edgefield, §. C. 


W. T. Hunt has been promoted from overseer of card- 
ing and spinning to superintendent of Carter Mills, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. W. A. Hunt, the former superintendent, 
has accepted a position as salesman for A. B. Carter, Inc.., 
of Gastonia, N.C. J. E, Clark of McAdenville, N. C.., is 
now overseer of carding and spinning at Carter Mills. 


Raymond L. Collett and Kenneth M. Lowry have be- 
come associated with the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C.. 
the former as comptroller, the latter in charge of the cost 
department. Mr. Collett was recently connected with an 
accounting firm in New York City. Mr. Lowry comes to 
the Judson Mills from the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


PINS and LAGS 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. 


Write or Phune Our Suvuthern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


Boston 


LOOM PICKERS and 
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USES 


CLINTON COMPANY 


«ss FORALL | 


* QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON. IOWA 


CARDING 
BEATER 


Whe offer 
3 to 4 weeks delivery 
on any properly rated priority business 


on any size or shaped pins or lags ever 
made. 


We will be glad to quote you on repinning 
vour lags. 


We guarantee and are willing to stand 
behind the quality of material and work- 
manship of anything we produce: 


Our guarantee is based on 72 years of 
research, development and _ experience 


devoted exclusively to the manufacture 


of needle pointed goods. 


J. C. BENNETT, President 
R. N. NELSON, Sales Mgr. 
TOM WAINMAN, Engineer 
E. A. MORSE, Production 


e Your inquiries will receive prompt and 
courteous attention 


WILLIAM CRABB & 


We are experienced manufacturers of needle pointed 
goods and many specialties made to order 


Jute and Flax Card Pins 
Cotton Waste Picker Pins 
Bag or Shoddy Picker Teeth 
Mixing Picker Teeth and Pins 
Waste Machine Pins 


Rolils—Faller Bars 
Iron Rivets 
Plain or Steel Clad Lags for 
Use in—— 

Jute and Flax Cards 
Cotton Waste Pickers 
Carding Beaters 
Rag or Shoddy Pickers 
Worker Rollers—Wood or Steel 
Stripper Rollers—Wood or Stee! 
Lumpers 
Wiping Waste Machines 
Pinned Feeder Slats 
Plain Slats 
Doffer Plates 
Waste Machine 
Doffer Cylinders—Steel 
Feed Roll Lugs 
Pinned Feed Rollers 


Doffer Teeth 
Cordage Pins 
Tenter Pins 
Faller Bar Pins 
Jenny Bar Bins 
Gill Pins 
Hackle Pins 
Comb Pins 
Faller Bars—Plain or Pinned 
Hackles for Machine or Hand 
Gills Pinned 
Tenter Plates Pinned 
Wet and Dry Combs 
For the Brush Trade 
Lags-—Gills—Tenter Plates 


301-3rd Ave., NEWATK. N. J. 
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DEMANDS OF WAR ARE STRESSED 


Combed Yarn Spinners Group 
Has Annual Gathering 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Combed yarn men, having already 
done a fine job in the production of war goods, concluded 
at the end of their meeting here September ,18 that they 
will have to reach even steeper goals to satisfy the needs 
of the armed services. 

In its annual session the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association elected as the new head W. L. Balthis of 
Gastonia, N. C.; president and treasurer of the Peerless 
Spinning Corp., Lowell, N. C., and the Ralston Yarn 


' Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., and president of Insulating 
Yarns, Inc., Lowell. He was elevated from the position of 


OTTONS AT 


Shown in front of one of the “‘Cottons at War’ exhibits at the 

Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association meeting are, 

left to right, above, S. M. Butler, retiring president of. the 

association, Mrs. Mildred Barnwell, secretary, W. L. Balthis, 

the new president, and Lawrence W. Appley, with General 
Gregory one of the principal speakers. 


first vice-president of the association, succeeding S. M. 
Butler, secretary and assistant treasurer of the Carlton 
Yarn Mills, Inc., and the Nuway Spinning Co., Cherry- 
ville, N.C. 

The U. 
Edmund B. Gregory, and Lawrence Appley, consultant to 
the Secretary of War on civilian personnel, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Both Mr. Appley and General Gregory brought to as- 
sociation members a picture of demands and more de- 
mands upon the civilian population of the nation before 
the war is ended with victory for the United Nations. 

Mr. Butler presided. In a brief report of the year’s 
work, he told of the unusual accomplishments of associa- 
tion members in providing the needs of the military forces 


(Continued on Page 32) 


S. Army’s quartermaster general, Maj. Gen. - 


Textile Operating Executives 
Meet at LaGrange, Ga. 


LAGRANGE, GA.—Textile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia marked the 20th anniversary of their group at the 
annual meeting here September 19, and heard various 
Government officials lay stress on the problems of all-out 
war production. 


J. H. Daughdrill, vice-president and general superin- 


tendent of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, was elected general 
chairman of the group. He succeeded Erwin R. Lehmann, 
superintendent of the Langdale Mill Division of the West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 

Julian M. Longley, agent, American Thread Co., Dal- 
ton Ga., was made vice-chairman, succeeding Mr. Daugh- 
drill. Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, Atlanta, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer for his 21st consecutive an- 
nual term. 

Lawrence R. Brumby, general superintendent, Bibb 
Mig. Co., Macon, was chosen to membership on the ex- 


utive committee, succeeding W. R. Beldon, manager, : 


Clark Thread Co.. Clarkdale. 


Large Attendance 


A large attendance of nearly 500 Georgia mill men and 
visiting executives from other states was present. 
— Lieut. Col. John P. Baum, formerly assistant manager 
of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., dnd now in the 
Quartermaster Corps, addressed the convention on the 
job of the textile mills in supplying heeded material. 

Colonel Baum had on exhibit an extensive array of uni- 
forms, equipage and material utilizing cotton textiles. 

Major Charles A. New of the internal security division 
of the Fourth Service Command, in charge of war plant 
protection, formerly production manager of Judson Mills. 
Greenville, S. C., addressed the group on plant protection 
methods and material cdnservation. 


Labor Supply Discussed 


Thomas H. Quigley, director for Georgia, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, told of the critical situation with re- 
spect to labor supply. R. C. S$. (Scotty) Young, recently 
named head of the Textile Welfare Association which 
directs the social activities at the mills in the Callaway 
chain, concluded with an‘address on the part of the indi- 
vidual worker on the home front. 

Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president of Callaway Mills, 
welcomed the visitors to LaGrange. 

Among those attending was Fessenden S. Blanchard. 
president of Textile Research Institute, New York. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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TOLD NOT SELL 
MUCH TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Confidentially, we would rather help win the wat,anyway 


It would be fine if we could tell you how our great factory 
buildings have been converted to the war program, and the inter- 
esting things that we are doing here. 


Some day we hope to spin the yarn. 


Meanwhile, our research and experimental departments are 
busy. When peace comes, better Whitin textile machinery will 
be available than ever before. 


P.S. We expect to continue to furnish repair parts needed to maintain Whitin 


machinery at top notch efficiency. 


MACHINE WORKS 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 
David Clark President and Managing Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
Ellis Royal (On leave in U. S. ond - - - Associate Editor 
James T. McAden - - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union 3.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Cotton Mill Scrap 


The cotton mills of the South should not fail 
our country when there is such a vital need for 
scrap metals. | 

Unless there has been a clean-up campaign 
within the past few months, there is a large 
amount of old metal in or behind sheds or under 
buildings at Southern cotton mills. Some mills 
which changed to electric drive some years ago 
are still holding the old shafting, pulleys and 
bearings. | 

Antiquated machinery, which is not needed 
now, will be worse than useless in post-war days 


when there will be severe competititon and only. 


mills with low production costs will be able to 
operate. 


C. E. Hutchison 


After the last form of this issue had been 
put upon the press, but before printing had 
been begun, we received news of the death 
of C. E. Hutchison, president of the Ameri- ° 
can Yarn and Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. 
C., at Memorial Hospital, Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Hutchison was one of the outstand- 
ing cotton manufacturers of the South. The 
Guest Editorial on page 7 of this issue was 
written by him, 


Second Front Yelpers 


We are becoming rather tired of hearing cer- 
tain radio commentators yelping about our fail- 
ure.to establish a “‘second front.” 

We believe that the time and place of a sec- 
ond front should be determined solely by our 
military leaders and those of Great Britain and 
can see no reason why a radio commentator 
should pose as a military expert or presume to 
give advice to those who have military education 
and also more information about our ability to 
successfully establish and maintain a second 
front. 

There was a day, not so long ago, when the 
military power, which Germany had secretly 
accumulated, was crushing the unprepared Eng- 
lish and French armies and when the water of 
the English Channel was running red with the 
blood of Englishmen trapped at Dunkirk. 

Russia knew then that Germany was her 
enemy but not only refused to establish a second 
front but entered into a non-aggression pact 
which gave Germany security on her eastern 
border, and left her free to use all of her military 
might to crush the English, who were desperately 
striving to get back across the channel. 

It was the stupidity of the Germans, and not 
fear of attack from the east, that prevented 
them from invading England and bringing to a 
close resistance in western Europe. 

Germany knows today that she missed the 
chance of victory which was made possible by 
the Russians signing the non-aggression pact. 

Now that Germany has violated the pact and 
is crushing Russia, that country is demanding 
that England and the United States establish a 
second front, no matter what may be the cost in 
blood and lives, or what may be the effect of a 
failure upon the ultimate outcome of the war. 

Some military men say that the cost of estab- 
lishing a second front at this time would be more 
than a million dead and wounded among the sol- 
diers of England and the United States. 

They also say that if the attempt is made and 
fails, it could easily mean that Germany would 
win the war. 

We have no doubt that many of those who are 
yelping for a second front are aware of these 
facts but love Russia so well that they will insist 
upon immediate action. 

Many men and women, who are now whole- 
heartedly for our war effort, were doing their 
best to discourage the building of guns and tanks 
and planes up to the very day that Germany 
made its attack upon Russia. 

Many of them now hold high positions in war 
preparation bureaus in Washington but, prior to 
the day that Germany turned upon Russia, were 
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soap box orators with the ‘‘Peace Mobilization 
Movement” or other communistic organizations 
and spent many hours abusing the United States 
for building war materials for our soldiers and 
for those of Great Britain. 

Only a few weeks before Germany attacked 
Russia, one group of members of the Peace Mo- 
bilization Movement were picketing the White 
House in Washington, D. C., as a protest against 
assistance to Great Britain, while another group 
of the same organization were meeting at High 
Point, N. C., and hearing one of their leaders, 
Prof. E. E. Ericson of the University of North 
Carolina, abuse our Government and our mili- 
tary departments for their efforts to enlarge and 
better equip our Army and Navy and air 
branches. 3 

They all now profess to be loy al Americans 
but it is our opinion that they are only for the 
United States because an attack by Germany 
automatically placed Russia on our side. 

They are for Russia first, and any support for 
our war effort is because we are helping Russia. 
- We have great admiration for the brave stand 
which the people of Russia have made and we 
rejoice at the great number of guns, tanks and 
planes we are able to send to her even at the 
sacrifice of our ships and the lives of many of our 
sailors. 

But for the refusal of Russia to permit our 
armed forces to enter Russia, our fighting men 
might be aiding her in the defense of Stalingrad 
and we have the idea that our air force, com- 
bined with that of Russia, could have stemmed 
the tide. One strong front might have eliminated 
the demand for a second front. . 

Russia is now our ally and we are in favor of 
giving her all possible aid but we are not in favor 
of allowing a group of people, whose loyalty to 
America is only secondary, to goad our military 
leaders and those of Great Britain into risking 
the lives of a million of our young men, and also 
risking the ultimate sucess of the war by opening 
a second front before they are sure that we have 
the necessary war equipment and that German 
resistance has been definitely weakened by the 
aerial destruction of her cities and war factories. 


Army-Navy “E” Awards 


We regret that we will not be able to attend 
all of the meetings at which Army-Navy “E” 
Awards are to be made but we do sincerely con- 
gratulate the officials and employees of those 
mills who are serving their country in such an 


outstanding manner as to receive the great 
honor. 
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has also been 


Up to the present date notice has been given 
of awards to the Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. 
C.; Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Lincoln 
Mills, Huntsville, Ala.; and the West Point Mfg. 
Co. of West Point, Ga., with two units at Lanett, 
Ala., and other units at Riverview, Fairfax, 
Langdale and Shawmut, Ala. 

There are other mills equally deserving of 
commendation and doubtless additional Army- 
Navy “E” awards will be made. 


~McLaurine To Be Honored 


William M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
with offices at Charlotte, N. C., is to be tendered 
a special dinner in testimony of the appreciation 
of the textile interests of the country for: his effi- 
cient leadership and services. 

The dinner is to be given at the Astor Hotel, 
New York, on October 21st and is sponsored by 
the Textile-Square Club of that city, an organi- 
zation composed of the leading buyers and sell- 
ers of textile fabrics. 

After many years as an sducaior Mr. McLau- 
rine became secretary of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia and did such con- 
spicuous work for that organization that he was 
chosen by the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association for its larger field of activities. In 
that position he has done such outstanding work 
as to cause him to be ranked as one of the top 
association secretaries in this country. 

While serving the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association he has taken a deep interest in 
the welfare of the employees of the mills, and 
able to understand the viewpoint 
of farmers’ organizations, in fact, is now in great 
demand as a speaker at meetings of cotton grow- 
ers. 

We congratulate W. M. McLaurine upon the 
honor which has come to him and we also con- 
gratulate the Textile-Square Club for showing 
such discernment in selecting a person to be hon- 
ored. 


Why Machine Parts Break 


The Piedmont Section of the Southern Textile 
Association is to meet at the Charlotte Hotel. 
Charlotte, N. C., on the morning of October 3rd 
and devote a session to discussing the causes of 
broken machine parts. 

Those attending are to bring broken parts to 
the meeting as the basis for the discussion. 

It should be a very interesting and worthwhile 
session. 
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It costs less in the long run 


to maintain your equipment 


when you specify . . 


Tue efficient operation of your 
Saco-Lowell equipment is more vital to- 
day than ever before. New equipment is 
. not readily available ...and the demand 
for more and more production from your 
present equipment means that every ma- 
chine, although taxed to capacity, must 
be kept in fighting trim. Time out for re- 
pairs and replacements must be held to 
a minimum. 

When replacements must be made the 
use of genuine repair parts will cost you 
less in the long run. A genuine part is not 
a substitute, for there is no difference be- 
tween a Saco-Lowell repair part and the 
part which was assembled in your orig- 
inal equipment. It is an exact duplicate 
in design, material and craftsmanship 

_. and it will render the same efficient 


lived performance as the unit which a Cc oO e h 1) 


it replaces. 
An ample supply of Saco-Lowell re- 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


pair parts is readily available. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga, 
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Confused Thoughts About Belting 


By R. B. Heller 
Akron Belting Company 


ECENTLY a national organization made a survey 
to determine what master mechanics, plant engi- 
neers, superintendents, maintenance men and others in 
like positions thought of different power transmission ap- 
pliances. 

Being a flat leather belting man, | turned at once to 
the section dealing with the comments and questions on 


that commodity, and to say the least, the answers are 


surprising. 

On almost every point there is contradiction tg the 
point of confusion, leading one to feel that when, what- 
ever their abilities or positions, do not always completely 
inform themselves: 

Of two chief engineers, one declares that leather belting 
will not meet his moisture conditions. The other says that 
where he has moisture and high temperatures, leather 
belting works very satisfactorily. 


Waterproof Belts Made 


‘How can one reconcile these two expressions? Perhaps 
the first engineer does not know, and he is not alone in 
that, that the better belting manufacturers make full 
waterproof construction belts that will stand a lot of 
moisture. 

Here is a very extreme case. A small flour mill stood 
on the bank of.a river. A freshet washed the bank away, 
the mill slid into the river, and was immersed to its eaves. 
It stood there for several years, until it was raised and 
dried out. Leather belts made with waterproof cement 
had been in use,’and not one lap had opened, nor had the 
plies separated in the double belts. 

A nearby paper mill is using a 16-inch double leather 
belt running from the water-wheel in a room filled with 
exhaust steam and water spray, and this wringing wet belt 
has been giving service for several years. 

The idea that leather is injured by water is erroneous. 
Tanning is a wet process, and the leather is seldom dry 
from the start until it is fully tanned. We, ourselves, 
during our secondary tanning and currying processes, wet 
and dry our belting leather no less than five times, and 
when it is finished it is flexible and has a high tensile 
strength. 
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But if one uses metal fasteners or rivets to join the 
ends, the metal will be affected in such places, and it is 
here that trouble is encountered. Join the belts that must 
run moist or wet with an endless splice made with water- 
proof cement. It will work. | 


The second engineer cited above doubtless called in a 
good belt man, and showed him the working conditions 
the belt had to meet. There’s a moral in that, too. 


Another question raised .was that old one of stretch. 
Leather is elastic by nature, and a piece of leather, that 
has lost its elasticity is “dead.’’ Most cases of stretchy 
belts when analyzed show that not enough belt is being 
used, too thin, or too narrow. While it is true that leather 
has a greater overload capacity than any other substance 
used for belting, it can be overloaded. So can a horse be 
overloaded... The .horse will balk and the leather will 
stretch. 

There is no very good reason tor an overloaded belt. 
Any manufacturer will gladly furnish horsepower tables, 
and put on the right belt if he has the chance. One trou- 
ble is, that in a group drive of any kind, the tendency is 
to add machine after machine to the group, and expect 
the belt to take on all the loads added from time to time, 
and still keep going without any trouble. 


“Stinginess”’ 


Another lot of grief can be directly attributed to just 
plain “stinginess.” If a drive needs an eight-inch belt, 
put it on; a six-inch won't do the work as well, and if one 
tries it, he is just asking for trouble. A good many times 
the fault is with the man when the belt will not pull its 
load. It is poor economy to “splurge” in the buying of 
machines, to adopt the attitude of “I want the best you’ve 
got,’ and then try to clip off a couple of dollars from the 
belt price. If the machine costs $4,000, that’s the price, 
and it is worth it. Likewise, if the necessary belt costs 
$65, that’s its price, and it is worth it, too. A $50 belt 
won t always do it. 

Another engineer says leather belting is high-priced. 
Price is so relative a factor that one can argue a long 
time about it. True, if one man quotes $200 and another 
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quotes $100, there is a difference. But if the $200 belt 
lasts only twice as long as the $100 belt, and there are 
very many such cases on record, it is much less expensive 
in the long run. Figure it out in terms of less lost man- 
hours, greater machine production, lower maintenance 
cost, and then see A good belt, correctly applied and 
cared for, keeps right on paying its way long after the 
cheap one is on the scrap-heap. 

The biggest difference in attitude comes here. One en- 
gineer says, ‘““We determine the kind and size of belts, 
and do not consult the manufacturer.” Another engineer 
says, ““‘We use a lot of leather belts, and consider them 
so important that we employ a man who specializes on 
their maintenance and purchase.” 

Now which of these two gets the better results from 
his belting? Figures are not given, of course, but it 
would not be too hard to guess. 

No engineer need feel that it is a reflection on his 
knowledge or ability is he asks advice from a belting 
manufacturer about how to belt a given drive. The man- 
ufacturer is a specialist in his line, just as the engineer is 
in his. “Let the shoemaker stick to his last.” 

Short center drives provide another source of difference 
of opinion. Many master mechanics do not realize that 
leather belting is made in varying thicknesses and degrees 
of flexibility. 

A properly selected leather belt will do efficient work 
on such a drive, and do it better than other kinds of belt- 
ing. When used with a tension control motor base, its life 
and effectiveness leave little to be desired. 


One.engineer thinks that “belts run more frequently 
over the pulleys, and wear out faster.’ That sounds all 
right until one learns that on such a drive the belt tension 
is automatically adjusted to the load, and is applied just 
as it is needed. It is the strain and slippage of an inade- 
quate or incorrect belt that wears it out, not the distance 
it travels. | | 

Summing it all up, one comes to the conclusion that if 
those who are in charge of power transmission by belting 
will only put their problems before a reputable manufac- 
turer of leathet belting, and heed his opinions, which are 
usually based on hard-won experience, much more satis- 
factory results will be attained, and a good deal of money 
saved by industry. 

Manufacturers of leather belting have acquired so large 
a volume of knowledge and experience in the making and 
installation of their product, that it is no longer necessary 
for the engineer or master mechanic to experiment or 
resort to empiricism. The old “trial and error’ method 
has been found to be wasteful and expensive. 


-gratulations and presented the token 


BYRD MILLER 


Woodside Building + Greenville, S. C. 
MANUFACTURERS AGENT 


Representing 


CUTLER SPINNING TAPE 
BURK-SCHIER CHEMICALS 
RUN-RITE PLASTIC SHEAVES 
PRINT WORK SUPPLIES 
MARQUETTE “NO-VIBRA” SPINDLES 


Sanders Gives Flags To Schools 


Jackson, Miss.—Robert D. Sanders, president and 
treasurer of the Apponaug Mfg. Co. of this city, has been 
receiving recognititon for his generosity and public spirit 
in supplying an American flag to schools in the state with- 
out one. 

Mr. Sanders recently: proposed in a public statement to 
donate an American flag to any school in Mississippi that 
did not have a flag. To meet the demand he supplied 
himself with 100 flags. In slightly more than a week, he 
had received requests for 1,100 flags. He mailed out the 


100 and wired for 1,000 more. 


Army-Navy “E” Flies Over Cramerton 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Washington, civilian personnel consultant to Secretary of 
War Stimson; Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president, Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute; Herman Cone, president, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association; S$. M. Butler, presi- 
dent, Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association. 

In behalf of the Navy, Captaih Clay offered his con- 
“E” pins to Major 
(Cramer and to Grover Cleveland Bridges, the oldest em- 
ployee in point of service. Each employee of the company 
now has a pin to wear as a symbol of his part in produc- 
ing the materials of war. : 

Praise From Gregory 

‘‘Few people realize that it is sometimes just as difficult 
for a textile mill to change over to the production of uni- 
form fabric as it is-for a machine shop to convert to the 
production of weapons,’ said General Gregory in the 
main address. 

‘Fortunately for our Army and Navy, some of. the 
leaders of the textile industry realized the problem that 
we would face in war-time and joined with us years ago 
in planning for just such a situation as we face today. 
The Cramerton Mills have been leaders in this respect 
and for a good reason. 3 

‘The award which you receive today, however, is one 
that cannot be won by management alone, It is won only 
by the whole-hearted efforts of all of the employees in a 
factory. It is won only by a plant whose workers know 
that they are taking an active part in the business of sup- 
plying our soldiers with the equipment that they need to 
crush our enemies.” 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM G. GREGORY 

William G. Gregory, retired textile mechanic, died re- 
cently at his home in Greenville, 5. C., following several 
months of illness. 

Mr. Gregory was a native of Manchester, England, 
where he was born Feb. 23, 1864. He had lived in Green- 
ville for more than 60 years, having lived in Montreal, 
Canada, prior to locating there. For 35 years he was the 
master mechanic and chief engineer of the F. W. Poe 
Mig. Co. He retired ten years ago because of advancing 
years. 
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Dundee Mills Now Have Own 
New York Office 


Dundee Mills, Inc., formerly Georgia-Kincaid Mills of 
Griffin, Ga., opened spacious new showrooms at 40 Worth 
street, New York City, on Sept. 24. A reception was held 
in the new quarters to celebrate the company’s official 
opening under the new corporate name. This event 
marked another milestone in the history of one of the 


South’s pioneer cotton manufacturing firms. 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. of New York-had been sales 
representatives of the mills: since 1919. With the re- 
christening of the company, however, the board of direc- 
tors decided that the steady growth and expansion of the 
mills in recent years, and the prestige of the Dundee 
name, warranted the inauguration of a New York office 
for the djrect handling of orders, under the supervision of 
its executive officers at Griffin. — 

The entire personnel of the former Dundee towel sales 
division of Woodward, Baldwin & Co. forms the nucleus 
of the newly-organized Dundee selling force, and John H. 
Cheatham, president of Dundee Mills, Inc., announces 
the appointment of Joseph W. Brady as director of sales, 
John D. Sculley as merchandise manager of towels, and 
Thomas J. Salter as merchandise manager of the flannel 
and gray goods divisions. This more closely co-ordinated 


Dundee service will not entail any change in territorial 


sales representation. 
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Southern Textile Exposition Will 
Be Held Later 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—The executive committee of Tex- 
tile Hall Corp. has announced that the date of the 15th 
Southern Textile Exposition will be deferred. The textile 
show was to have been held April 5 to 10, 1943, but war 
conditions are of such a nature as to make it. advisable to 
hold the exposition later. No definite time has been fixed, 
but the committee will at some future meeting select a 
date and authorize issuing of the prospectus. 

More than an hundred applications are still on file 
after a few exhibitors having war contracts in other than 
the textile field, or for other reasons, withdrew. It is not 
for lack of exhibitors that the show was postponed. Other 
factors, including the difficulties of transportation, 
brought about the decision to defer the exposition until 
conditions are more favorable. In the meantime, the 
plans will be perfected and preparatory work for the show 
continued. 

The executive committee is composed of the following: 
J. A. McPherson, chief engineer, J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
chairman; R. W. Arrington, president, Union Bleachery; 
S. M. Beattie, president, Woodside Cotton Mills Co.; W. 
W. Carter, treasurer, Fiske-Carter Construction Co.; C. 
E. Hatch, president, Brandon Corp.; and Edwin Howard, . 


Southern sales manager, Veeder-Root, Inc. 


“came from Missouri” 


—especially textile manufacturers, when 
the talk turns to starches or gums... But 
Corn Products Sales Company welcome 
“show attitude. For the uniform- 
ity, cleanliness and consistent high quality 
of Corn Products Sales Company starches 
and gums put them way ‘out in front”. 
Many successful textile manufacturers 
use the services of Corn Products tech- 
nicians, who are always glad to help 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other 
textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. « Greensboro, N. C. + Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, $.C. + 


Birmingham, Ala. . Boston, Mass. 
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quotes $100, there is a difference. But if the $200 belt 
lasts only twice as long as the $100 belt, and there are 
very many such cases on record, it is much less expensive 
in the long run. Figure it out in terms of less lost man- 
hours, greater machine production, lower maintenance 
cost, and then see A good belt, correctly applied and 
cared for, keeps right on paying.its way long after the 
cheap one is on the scrap-heap. : 

The biggest difference in attitude comes here. One en- 
gineer says, “We determine the kind and size of belts, 
and do not consult the manufacturer.” Another engineer 
says, ‘“We use a lot of leather belts, and consider them 
so Important that we employ a man who specializes on 
‘their maintenance and purchase.”’ 

Now which of these two gets the better results from 
his belting? Figures are not given, of course, but it 
would not be too hard to guess. 

No engineer need feel that it is a reflection on his 
knowledge or ability is he asks advicé from a belting 
manufacturer about how to belt a given drive. The man- 
ufacturer is a specialist in his line, just as the engineer is 
in his. “Let the shoemaker stick to his last.” 

Short center drives provide another source of difference 
of opinion. Many master mechanics do not realize that 
leather belting is made in varying thicknesses and degrees 
of flexibility. 

A properly selected leather belt will do efficient work 
on such a drive, and do it better than other kinds of belt- 
ing. When used with a tension control motor base, its life 
and effectiveness leave little to be desired. 

One engineer thinks that “belts run more frequently 
over the pulleys, and wear out faster.”’ That sounds all 
right until one learns that on such a drive the belt tension 
is automatically adjusted to the load, and is applied just 
as it is needed. It is the strain and slippage of an inade- 
quate or incorrect belt that wears it out, not the distance 
it travels. 


Summing it all up, one comes to the conclusion that if 
those who are in charge of power transmission by belting 
will only put their problems before a reputable manufac- 
turer of leather belting, and heed his opinions, which are 
usually based on hard-won experience, much more satis- 
factory results will be attained, and a good deal of money 
saved by industry. | 

Manufacturers of leather belting have acquired so large 
a volume of knowledge and experience in the making and 
installation of their product, that it is no longer necessary 
for the engineer or master mechanic to experiment or 
resort to empiricism. The old “trial and error” method 
has been found to be wasteful and expensive. 


BYRD 
Woodside Building + Greenville, $..C. 
MANUFACTURERS AGENT 


Representing 


CUTLER SPINNING TAPE 
BURK-SCHIER CHEMICALS 
RUN-RITE PLASTIC SHEAVES 
PRINT WORK SUPPLIES 
MARQUETTE “NO-VIBRA” SPINDLES 
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Sanders Gives Flags To Schools 


Jackson, Miss.—Robert D. Sanders, president and 
treasurer of the Apponaug Mfg. Co. of this city, has been 
receiving recognititon for his generosity and public spirit 
in supplying an American flag to schools in the state with- 
out one, 

Mr. Sanders recently proposed in a public statement to 
donate an American flag to any school in Mississippi that 
did not have a flag. To meet the demand he supplied 
himself with 100 flags. In slightly more than a week, he 
had received requests for 1,100 flags. He mailed out the 
100 and wired for 1,000 more. 


Army-Navy “E” Flies Over Cramerton 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Washington, civilian personnel consultant to Secretary of 
War Stimson; Dr. Claudius T, Murchison, president, Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute; Herman Cone, president, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association; S. M. Butler, presi- 
dent, Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association. 

In behalf of the Navy, Captain Clay offered his con- 
gratulations and presented the token “E” pins to Major 
Cramer and to.Grover Cleveland Bridges, the oldest em- 
ployee in point of service. Each employee of the company 
now has a pin to wear as 2 symbol of his part in produc- 
ing the materials of war. 

Praise From Gregory 
‘‘Few people realize that it is sometimes just.as difficult 
for a textile mill to change over to the production of uni- 
form fabric as it is for a machine shop to convert to the 
production of weapons,” said General. Gregory in the 
main address. 

‘Fortunately for our Army and Navy, some of the 
leaders of the textile industry realized the problem that 
we would face in war-time and joined with us years ago 
in planning for just such a situation as we face today, 
The Cramerton Mills have been leaders in this respect 
and for a good reason, 3 

‘The award which you receive today, however, is one 
that cannot be won by management alone. It is won only 
by the whole-hearted efforts of all of the employees in a 
factory. It is won only by a plant whose workers know 
that they are taking an active part in the business of sup- 
plying our soldiers with the equipment that they need to 
crush our enemies.” 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM G. GREGORY 

William G. Gregory, retired textile mechanic, died re- 
cently at his home. in Greenville, S. C., following several 
months of illness. | 

Mr. Gregory was a native of Manchester, England, 
where he was born Feb. 23, 1864. He had lived in Green- . 
ville for more than 60 years, having lived in Montreal, 
Canada, prior to locating there. For 35 years he was the 
master mechanic and chief engineer of the F. W. Poe 
Mtg. Co. He retired ten years ago because of advancing 
years. 
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Dundee Mills Now Have Own 
New York Office 


Dundee Mills, Inc., formerly Georgia-Kincaid Mills of 
Griffin, Ga., opened spacious new showrooms at 40 Worth 
street, New York City, on Sept. 24. A reception was held 
in the new quarters to celebrate. the company’s official 
opening under the new corporate name. This event 
marked another milestone in the history of one of the 


South’s pioneer cotton manufacturing firms. 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. of New York had been sales 
representatives of the mills since 1919. With the re- 
christening of the company, however, the board of direc- 
tors decided that the steady growth and expansion of the 
mills in recent years, and the prestige of the Dundee 
name, warranted the inauguration of a New York office 
for the direct handling of orders, under the supervision of 
its executive officers at Griffin. | 

The entire personnel of the former Dundee towel sales 
division of Woodward, Baldwin & Co. forms the nucleus 
of the newly-organized Dundee selling force, and John H. 
Cheatham, president of Dundee Mills, Inc., announces 
the appointment of Joseph W. Brady as director of sales, 
John D. Sculley as merchandise manager of towels, and 
Thomas J. Salter as merchandise manager of the flannel 
and gray goods divisions. This more closely co-ordinated 
Dundee service will not entail any change in territorial 
sales representation. 


ay 
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Southern Textile Exposition Will 
Be Held Later 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The executive committee of Tex- 
tile Hall Corp, has announced that the date of the 15th 
Southern Textile Exposition will be deferred. The textile 
show was to have been held April 5 to 10, 1943, but war 
conditions are of such a nature as to make it advisable to 
hold the exposition later. No definite time has been fixed, 
but the committee will at some future meeting select a 
date and authorize issuing of the prospectus. 

More than an hundred applications are still on file 
after a few exhibitors having war contracts in other than 
the textile field, or for other reasons, withdrew. It is not 
for lack of exhibitors that the show was postponed. Other 
factors, including the difficulties of transportation, 
brought about the decision to defer the exposition until 
conditions are more favorable. In the meantime, the 
plans will be perfected and preparatory work for the show 
continued. 

The executive committee is composed of the following: 
J. A. McPherson, chief engineer, J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
chairman; R. W. Arrington, president, Union. Bleachery: 
S. M. Beattie, president, Woodside Cotton Mills Co.; W. 
W. Carter, treasurer, Fiske-Carter Construction Co.;.C. 
E. Hatch, president, Brandon Corp.; and Edwin Howard, 
Southern sales manager, Veeder-Root, Inc. 


“came from Missouri” 


_—especially textile manufacturers, when 
the talk turns to starches or gums... But 
Corn Products Sales Company welcome 
this ‘show me” attitude. For the uniform- 
ity, cleanliness and consistent high quality 
of Corn Products Sales Company starches 
and gums put them way “out in front”. 

Many successful textile manufacturers 
use the services of Corn Products tech- 
nicians, who are always glad to help 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other 
textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S$. C. « Greensboro, N. C. + Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. . 


Birmingham, Ala. + Boston, Mass. 
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Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Assn. 
Has Annual Gathering 


(Continued from Page 24) 


and promised that no matter how great these needs may 
be in the future, they will be met. 

General Gregory was introduced by Governor J. M. 
Broughton of North Carolina, who praised the manufac- 
turers for their efforts and pointed out that not an hour 
has been lost in plants of North Carolina with Govern- 
ment contracts because of labor troubles. Mr. Appley was 
introduced by O. Max Gardner, former governor of North 
Carolina, who said the people of North Carolina can 
always be depended upon to do their part and more in the 
‘interest of their nation. | 


Mrs. Barnwell’s Report 


A bound report of the activities of the association In 
the last year, prepared by Mrs. Mildred G. Barnwell, sec- 
retary, was presented to all who attended the meeting. 
The industry, she said, has settled down doggedly to 
attain and to maintain, at all costs, maximum production 
for war needs and to co-operate in every way way possible 
toward winning this war. She listed as one of the first 
steps toward greater production by the association that of 
having restrictions removed on Sunday. Other activities 
were described fully. : 
Lapel pins, designed with bobbins of yarn on the front 
and the names of the owners on the back, were presented 
to all former presidents of the association. 
In addition to Mr. Balthis, officers for the new year 
were elected as follows: | 
First vice-president, Caldwell Ragan of Gastonia, N. 
C.; second vice-president, F. L. Smyre, Jr., of Gastonia; 
treasurer, T. L. Wilson of Gastonia. Mr. Butler, as im- 
mediate past president, will serve as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee during the ensuing year. 


Directors were elected, as follows: three-year terms, J. 
H. Lineberger of Belmont, N. C.; A. M. Dixon of Gas- 
tonia; W. J. Pharr of McAdenville, N. C.; W. L. Robin- 


_son of Gastonia; two-year terms: D. P. Stowe of Belmont; 


G. W. Boys of Tuxedo, N. C.; J. A. Groves of Albemarle, 
N.C., and J. S. Verlenden of Philadelphia, Pa.; one-year 
terms: W. H. Suttenfield of Mt. Holly, N. C.; A. G. 
Myers of Gastonia; C.-C. Armstrong of Gastonia, and 
John R. Crawford, Jr:, of Salisbury, N. C. 


Theré was much interest in a display of the uses of 
combed yarn products in the war effort. With General 
Douglas MacArthur as the central figure, the display has 
more than 100 pictures of soldiers in action. It showed 
uniforms and other equipment made from combed yarn 
products. This display, Mrs. Barnwell announced, will be 
shown in each of the combed yarn towns in an effort to 
impress upon employees of the industry the fact that they 
are playing an important part in their nation’s war. | 


Textile Operating Executives 
Meet At LaGrange, Ga. 


(Continued from Page 24) 


The convention was held in the new Callaway audito- - 
rium, the first time in the association’s history that it had 
met outside Atlanta. | 


At the conclusion of the one-session meeting, the visi- 
tors were served luncheon in the auditorium as the guests 
of Callaway Mills. 7 

The three winners of hats in the drawing at the conclu- 
sion of the session were G. P. Brookshire, overseer of 
carding and spinning, Unity Plant, Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange; M. M. Tuttle, superintendent, Plant No. 2, 
Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga.; and T. S. Richey, 
overseer of twisting, Cedartown Yarn Mills, Inc., Cedar- 
town, Ga. 


Distributed by = 
CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


M. WALLACE 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cc. C, SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus, Ohio 
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American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Ownership Changed 


Mount Ho tty, N. C.—Through one of the largest mill 
transactions in the South in recent years, R. S. Dickson 
& Co., investment banking firm with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C., has purchased the controlling ‘interest 
in the American Yarn and Processing Co. 


The American Yarn and Processing Co., which has tex- . 


tile plants at Mount Holly and Maiden, N. C., has out- 
standing $1,539,100 in common capital stock and $310,- 
000.in preferred capital stock, with a total net worth of 
approximately $2,500,000. 
Under terms of an agreement with the Hutchison and 
- Lowe interests, which were previously in control, the in- 
vestment banking corporation became controlling owners 
of these valuable properties Sept. 29. While the pur- 
chase price was not revealed, R. S. Dickson, president of 
R. S. Dickson & Co., said the price involved was at a 
substantial premium over the par value and that all 
minority stockholders have been given an opportunity to 
sell at the same price to be paid to majority stockholders. 


The properties consist of five spinning plants and a 


modern building under lease to a large dyeing and finish- 
ing corporation. The corporation owns a large acreage of 
valuable land in and around Mount Holly, providing am- 
ple space for any desired future expansion. It also owns 
sufficient villages to house practically all of the approxi- 
mately 1,400 employees. Its average weekly payroll is 
approximately $31,000. 
The plants are described as well diversified as to counts 
of yarn manufactured, running from 8’s to 140’s. The 


company maintains its own sales organization and, in 
addition to its own spinning, purchases large quantities 
of yarns from spinners as well as doing a large custom 
mercerizing business for certain spinners. The plants con- 
tain approximately 65,000 spindles. 

Its officers are as follows: president and treasurer, C. 
EK. Hutchison; vice-president, I. C. Lowe; assistant to ° 
president, W. H. Suttenfield; vice-president, T. H. Mc- 
Kinney; secretary, Edwin Hutchison; and assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer, T. J. Davis. 

Mr. Dickson said that one of the larger stockholders. 
J. W. Abernathy, Sr., of Newton, N. C., who is president 
and director of a number of other textile corporations in 
the Piedmont section of North Carolina, has. agreed to 
remain on the board of directors of the corporation. The 
president of the company, Mr. Hutchison of Mount 
Holly, and the vice-president, Mr. Lowe of Charlotte, 
have agreed to continue to serve on the board and act in 
an advisory capacity at least through 1943. No material 
changes in the management or personnel are contemplat- 


-ed, Mr. Dickson said. 


Slater Donates Improvements 


SLATER, S. C.—S. Slater & Sons, Inc., has presented 


to the community water, sewer and light district all street 


lighting lines and fixtures, sewerage disposal plant and all 
rights of way and easements with a few reservations. 

The facilities were transferred in a deed involving a 
consideration of only $1. It was signed by W. J. Carter 
and C. E. Baxter, vice-president and treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the corporation. | 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


From our own BARYTES mines in the deep South we secure 
the prime raw material for our production of SODIUM 


SULPHIDE. 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our method is clean, and 
our Sodium Sulphide STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses. yet dissolve easily. 


For a premium product at no extra cost send your orders to— 
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BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of High Ouality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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WANTED 
Treasurer and General Manager for 
cotton varn mill, experienced in 
every phase of yarn mill manage- 
ment. Must have had experience in 
spinning counts from 36's to 120's, 
made from both Sea Island and 
(Combed Peeler Cottons. Please fur- 
nish information regarding educa- 
tion, age, health, family, status for 
draft consideration and experiences. 
Also give references for character 
and ability. 
Address Reply to “‘C. Y. S.,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
RolHer Coverers, 2 experienced. 
Cementers;: also 1 burner. 


CAROLINA ROLLER SHOP 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Any quantity of Used Pitch Band 
Loom Leeds, Heddles, Frames, 
Warper Combs, and Slasher Combs. 


Write me and I will come see what 
you have and make you my cash 
offer 
Address 
HOWARD BRADSHAW 
Spartanburg, S. C. i 
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EATON BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N.C. 
| 514 Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED 
(700d Brownell and Ringe Twister 
overhauler and Fixer Draft ex 
empt. Age no limit Pay to start, 


hour 


Granite Falls Mfg, Co. 
Granite Falis, N. C. 


70 cents per 


> 


WANTED 
At once, experienced Superintend- 
ent, 60's to 120's If you have no 
experience in these numbers do not 
Reply “H. S. No. 22,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 

overseer for small card 
room. Must be Grinder and A-l-on 

j Combers, Good job for right man. 

Reply ““M. M. 63,” 

i c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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FOR SALE 


6—Tape Drive Wet Twisters; 2%” 
(7a., 288 Sp. ea. 
+—Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers. | 
4—W hitin 10 x 5 x 84 Spindle In- 
termediates., 
70—236”" Draper Model E Automatic 
Looms. | 
125—40” Draper Model E Automatic 
Looms. 

-44” Draper Model K Automatic 

Looms. | 
l—Barber-Colman 6-E Warp Ty- 
ing-in Machine. 
2——Barber-Colman 4-E Warp Ty- 
ing-in Machines. 


J. H. WINDLE & CO. 


Providence, R. |}. 
231 S. Main St. 


bo 


Tel. Gaspee 6464 | 


a 


FOR SALE 

textile. mills, either 
together, as going 
concerns, one of which is located at 
Jasper, in Walker County, Ala- 
bama, and the other at Russellville, 
in Franklin County, Alabama. The 
Jasper Mill has 12,896 spindles, all 
long draft, 182—40”. Draper looms 
and 168—36” Draper looms, together 


Two . cotton 


separately or 


with modernized preparatory ma- 
chinery. The Russellville Mill has 
13,344 spindles, 200—40" Draper 


looms and 86-—36” Draper looms, 100 
of which are dobby looms and 186 
of which are plain looms, together 
with the necessary preparatory ma- 
chinery. 


Address inquiries to: 
Paul A. Redmond, President - 
Alabama Mills, inc. 
Liberty National Life Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED 
Textile man, preferably College 
trained, with technical knowl- 
edge of Rayon twisting, coning, 
etc., and general textile knowl- 
edge. 
Pleasant personality and tact 
required; also ability to work 
out problems occurring in mill 
working on Rayon. Willing to 
travel often. 
State age, place of birth, past 
experience, education and sal- 
ary expected. Draft status at 
least 3-A (married with. chil- 
dren). 
Answer with picture or snap- 
shot (not returnable) to 


Box No. A-9, this paper. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
Sweepers using Perfex Fibre 
Brooms are those who FIRST used 
them LONG ENOUGH to become 


acquainted with their easy sweep. 
Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON 
Box 84] Greenville, S. C. 
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Classitied Department 
s—= Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. 


Phone 3-884] 


@ 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


FOR SALE: 


2—Providence Mach. Co. 11x5'2 Slubbers, 80 spindles, 9'2’° gauge. 
2—H. & B. Single Process 3-beater Pickers, rebuilt"1934. 

1—No. 00 Class E Reeves: Drive. 
2—Mycock Expanders for 50” goods. 


volts. 


1—48” x 36” Size Kettle. 
‘1—V. V. 46” Extractor, copper basket, top motor drive, 550 


1—P. & W. Detroit Inspecting Machine, 64’. 
BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SUPPLIES 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET ° 


FOR SALE 
hundred Pick Counters in 
good condition. 
COUNTER EXCHANGE 


P. O. Box 3095 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Several 


> 


> 
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MEN WANTED 
FOR POSITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


Managers, fixers for 
seamless and full fashioned hosiery 
mills: foreman silk spinning 5-B 

machines and Coning: master 
mechanics: time study engineers; 
second hands cotton starching, 
bleaching and finishing: cost ac- 
countants: sewing machine. fixers: 
assistant to plant and mechanical 
engineer; etc. 


overseers, 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Over 40 Years’ Confidential 
ployment Service for Textile Mills. 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
Male and female operatives. Per 
diem basis only. ‘“‘Ourbest adver- 
tisement is a job well done.” Ref- 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


oe 


WANTED 


Capable salesman, with good. con- 
tacts in Georgia and Alabama 
weaving mills,.to represent. old, 
established Southern manufacturer 
of. weaving | preferably 
in connection with other weaving 
mill preducts already handled by 
applicant, 


Address “XYZ,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


ACCeCSSOrtes, 


ee 


| 
| 
| 
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We make and re- 
‘pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


SUPERINTENDENT wants change. Now 
employed. Very best references. Can 
get quantity and quality at low cost. 
Address ‘‘S-R,"’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


COTTON BUYER — Experienced Buyer, 
shipper, classer. References, draft ex- 
empt, desires change. Knows textile of- 
flee work. Address “Cotton Buyer.” c/o 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weav- 
ing in small mill or second hand in large 
mill, Have had several years’ experience 


in print goods and also three harness 
drill. Now employed; -would like to 
make a chance. Married. Can furnish 
good references. Not subject to draft. 
Answer “W. R. W.," c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin. 

NIGHT SUPERINTENDENT Yarn Mill 
Wishes to change to first shift. Ag: o4: 
dependents. 15 years' experiénee in 
carding and spinning. Good practical! 
education. Address ‘‘Yarn Mill.”. ¢/o 


Textile Bulletin. 


SU PERINT ENDENT. now employed, 
Wants change present 
tendent nine vears: 
knitting yvarns a 


job. as Superin- 
prefer yarn mill, 
specialty. Twenty 


years as superintendent; also practical 
carder and spinner. Best of references. 
Above draft age. Address ‘‘B-19."". c/o 
Textile Bulletin. : 


Position 


WANTED as Overseer Finish- 
Napping: 


ing or had 20 experi- 


years’ 
e Can give good references 


Address 


Finishing,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 
WANTED-—Card Fixer: Must be experi- 
enced on Whitin Model EB, 49” ‘woolen 
cards. Running cotton waste. 


Take 
Address ““‘Box R-M.”’ 
Bulletin. 


charge small unit. 
Textile 


/ 


SLTUOUATION WANTED as Superintendent 


or Overseer in mill making Duck. Have 
had long experience as overseer and 
superintendent. Guarantee satisfaction. 
as I know how, on all erades of Duck. 
No obligation if not satisfied with re- 
sults. Address ‘Situation,’ e¢/o Textile 


Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Card- 
ing or Spinning. Have had ten years’ 
experience as carder and spinner on 
cotton and rayons. Can furnish good 
references Address B-12."": 
Textile Bulletin 


FIRST 
make 
ent 


ence, 


CLASS 
change. 


toller Coverer wants 
Married; sober; on. pres- 
job twelve years. 18 experi- 

Textile Bulletin. 


years 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 
65 WORTH STREET sw NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago —° New Orleans. Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street 3 New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


90 Worth Street 
New York 


Chicago e Los Angeles 


San Francisco e Dallas 
St. Louis . Atlanta 
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Cotton Goods Market 


New Yorxk.—Interest continues to be fairly good in 
the market, especially among the civilian users, but ac-— 
tivity nevertheless remains on a small scale. This seems 
to be due to the fact that the market is holding off in an- 
ticipation of the Army Quartermaster Corps’ placement 
of contracts on a number of different fabrics. 

The Government orders have been expected for some 
time, and mill men are delaying taking on new business 
by giving the Government agencies first call on any pro- 
duction they have available. Even holders of priority 
rated orders were not very successful in getting cloth for 
delivery within periods in which the mills were pretty 
well sold up, it was indicated in some places. 

{mong the notable developments of recent date have 
been the OPA amendments to price schedules, which 
have been especially directed at military fabrics, show- 
ing the closeness of the co-operation between the OPA 
and the War Department. Outstanding among these re- 
visions have been amendments affecting twills, drills, 
sheetings and combed goods, it is pointed out. 

Other important factors which seem to lead to the 
conviction that these orders are due soon are: 

Present contracts on a variety of fabrics have only a 
short while to run. | 

Army authorities have requested mills to reserve looms 
for forthcoming orders. 

The inner circles in the high command are prepared for 
an Army of many more million men than at present, and 
press statements all tend to confirm this belief. 

That the authorities in charge of buying have so far 
placed only a fraction of the appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. | 

One of the strongest hints that the Army would soon 
place these orders and in far greater quantities, was the 
statement at the close of last week by Maj. Gen. E. G. 
Gregory, before the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association in Charlotte, N. C., that the mills would have 
to turn out twice as snuck yartsoe during the latter half 
of this year than during the first half. 

Various comments revealed that sellers are hesitant to 
accept contracts because of the uncertainties connected 
with future legislative developments, price regulations, 
and the unattractive basis at which the commitments can 
be accepted. Until the clarification of a number of these 
questions, mills are expected. to continue concentrating on 
current orders, which in most instances have at least two 
to four months to run. 

Civilian users in the meantime are quickly absorbing 
all offerings and keep scouring the market for supplies. 


LP. STEVENS & 00, Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
LEONARD STREET 
| NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—Civilian inquiries for both carded and 
combed yarn have continued to show an increase since 
activity began to pick up substantially about a month 
ago. This has been represented by the number of inqui- 
ries received for representative single and ply carded and 
combed counts. | 

Dealers on the Philadelphia market indicate that they 
have been able to get a larger percentage of offered busi- 
ness accepted than was the case a month or two ago. 

Currently, it is indicated, a good many sources of sale 
cotton yarn continue to think mainly in terms of Govern- 
ment orders; either on the books or in prospect. Of those 
already on the books, a number of the larger combed 
yarn mills still have two or three months’ shipments to 
make on old contracts for use in military goods. 

The address of Quartermaster General Gregory to the 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association at Charlotte, N. C., 
threw some light on the future of Government needs in 
cotton twills, and was viewed here as confirming the in- 
formation gathered by the representatives of leading 
combed sale yarn mills. Not only the approximate total 
yardage of goods, but the delivery arrangements are of 
importance right now to a good many combed spinners, 
who still have two or three months’ production due on the 
contracts placed by the Army last spring. 

Prices are firm at ceiling levels all along the line, except 
that concessions still are reported for ply carded ordinary 
grade yarns up to 20s. The usual explanation among sell- 
ers is that yarns sold under the ceiling are mostly off- 
grade. For standard white yarns, it is said, full ceiling 
rates prevail. 

It is indicated that a good many buyers have settled 
down to a month-to-month basis and, as a result, the 
average buyer seems to have ignored prospective yarn 
requirements beyond November. Several weeks ago local 
distributors were urging customers to take prompt ad- 
vantage of opportunities to cover, at least in part, through 
next January. Reports of the unfilled orders now on 
hand among sale yarn spinners appear to show that they 
are smaller than a year ago, except for military yarns. 

In combed yarns, when the deliveries due to merceriz- 
ers and the Government are excluded, it looks as if the 
average civilian buyer is now covered ahead about one- 
half of normal, it is commented here, and also is without 
the normal peace-time recourse to spinners’ or market 
stocks of yarn, which are described as almost non-exist- 
ent. | 


sther: 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Publication 


j 
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SOUTHERN KNITTER 
CLARK PUBLICATIONS 


are Produced in Uur Plant 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MILL FORMS AND NUMBER 
AMONG OUR CLIENTS MANY OF THE BEST 


KNOWN TEXTILE MILLS IN THE SOUTH 


PRINTING COMPANY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


N. W. FOUST, MANAGER 


THE MOST COMPLETELY EQUIPPED PRINTING 


PLANT BETWEEN RICHMOND AND. ATLANTA 


Printers x 


Lithographers 
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Philadelphias Popular Hotel 


| “Nearest Everything” 


l3th and Uhestnut Streets 


400 
Outside Rooms 
each 
with bath 
| and 
circulating ice water 


a 


4 


Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


ADELPHIA HUTEL 


4 Victor I. Henpricks, Manager 


NEW EDITION! 


The 1942-43 Pocket Size Edition of 


CLARK'S 
DIRECTORY 
| SOUTHERN 

| TEXTILE MILLS 


|| CLARK PUBLISHING Call) 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of - 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men. 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND — PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cloth Given High Priority 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The War Production Board has 
established high priority ratings to make available ‘‘for 
specified food and agriculture uses’ approximately 112,- 
000,000 yards of sheetings, flannels, print cloth yarn fab- 
rics, Osnaburg cloth and tobacco cloth. WPB described 
as essential uses ‘packaging of cheese, production of milk 
strainers and filters, overing of tobacco seedbed and 
shade-grown tobacco, and manufacture of cotton picking 
sacks.” 


Reminiscences of Ye Olde Cotton Factory 
(Continued from Page 18) 


It is unnecessary to count the eost of any understand- 
ing whether planting a garden or building a million dollar 
cotton mill, and it was eventually realized that only by a_ 
diligent adherence to a strictly honest business policy 
could the firm hope to survive.. 

So, as conditions were gradually clarified by a general 
exercising of concerted effort, another harrowing ordeal 
was finally “just an unpleasant memory.” 


Efficiency Improved 


Efficiency improved with experience, as machines ad- 
vanced, and constantly. building up a larger volume of 
production. 

The owner or manager of the plant knew what his busi- 
ness cost to operate and it was imperative that itemized 
accounts be kept and that both sides of the ledger stay 
within safe limits. | 

In prosperous as in dull periods the mill must be kept 
running and the pay roll must be met, he always looked 
out for his “people,” no matter what happened to him. 

If, as happened perhaps a couple of times in a genera- 
tion, a man at the top became extraordinarily successful 
and tried a fling at the market and it went wrong and he 
lost: well, the business must go on, deliveries must be 
made on time, bills paid, and, there’s the pay roll. And. 
the money? Gone. He had a good name—everything. 
The mill rated among the best. 

Fortunately an arrangement was made to bring about 
an adjustment and “save the day,” but it takes a long 
time to recover from such a blow. | 

Many temptations enter into the lives of us all, and we 
are human, but it is a most gratifying and refreshing fact 
that a very, very small percentage of our Southern mills 
have suffered from such unhappy incidents. 


Power Development 


The rapid strides that have been made in power devel- 
opment during the last half century have contributed very 
extensively to the progress’ of textile activities, more 
especially the marked advantages that have been worked 
out in the field of electric motors and appliances and 


accessories, 


The old type of 100 to 300 horsepower for large group 
or small plant driving was thought for a short period to 
be an ideal example of power equipment, but quite a 
number of changes in construction and operation of mo- 
tors were required. Electrical disturbances during thun- 
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der storms often caused burned out fuses, transformers 
and motors, resulting in lost time and damage, all of 
which was expensive and disappointing. 

Another perplexing problem was the tendency of the 
electric motor in a textile plant to attract fine particles of 
dust and lint into the space between the armature (the 
rotating part) and the field (stationary part), causing the 
motor to become overheated. .This space was around 
1/164 to 1/128 inch, and because of the high speed of 
the armature it was very essential that the entire motor 
be kept perfectly clean. 

After struggling with these conditions for a few years, 
‘it was found necessary to adopt more dependable means 
to control the ‘accidental interference” and finally a 
gradual improvement in motor design and performance 
began to bring relief. 


Motor Control Methods 


Quite a number of methods were adopted by various 
plants, most of which had their strong and weak points. 

Some of the smaller mills held to a “whole plant” 
motor where 200 to 300 horsepower was sufficient; others 
kept the 100 to 110 H.P. large group drive, whi'e the 
rest ranged from small individual machine, around 1 or 
more H.P. to small group of 6 to 10 H.P. drives and 
eventually reached a point where each loom, spinning 
frame or card was equipped with its own motor. 

Safety appliances, cooling devices, improved transform- 
ers, and an astonishing number of other advantages were 
discovered and perfected, and today we find in the South- 
ern division of textiles a variety of power hook-ups, the 
majority of which, for the moment at least, appear to be 
holding good, and the wonderful feats our electrical engi- 
neers have been able to present us is little short of mirac- 
ulous, 

' With the power situation becoming so highly developed 
along with the cotton industry in all its phases at the 
present time, these two gigantic forces mean much more 


to our fair Southland than most of us can fully realize 


and appreciate. 

With the record of past achievements and the bright 
prospects ahead, it should not be too much to hope for 
an era of mechanical perfection, and of a degree of per- 
formance exceeding any in history. 


Electricity Progresses 


Electricity has given us both power and light, and 
speaking of light—it has been a considerable journey 
from the little glass globe with a crooked streak of fire 
running down inside, taking several hundred of them in a 
small, one-story 5,000-spindle yarn mill to give enough 
light to see how to work and even then it was difficult to 
recognize a person across the building. Then came the 
large arc lamp, some brighter, followed by a much im- 
proved incandescent lamp of greater candlepower, and 
now, it would be a big job for any man’s auditor to esti- 
mate the benefits enjoyed by the present power and lights 
standards. 

This is another demonstration of the result of using the 
ability and the talents bestowed upon us, and exercising a 
due consideration. for, and co-operation with, our neigh- 
bors in any and every transaction of everyday life, the 
perfect satisfaction that comes from “‘a job well done.” 
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HIGHER 


from Old or New Machines! 


| WRITE TODAY! American Moistening 


An AMCO SURVEY 
of your mill 
shows how to get it! 


Unless you have actual data on humidity conditions in 
your mill, you may be missing an easy way to step-up 
output from every machine. For, correct humidity is one 
of the surest aids to increased production throughout your 
entire mill. 


W hy not find out? Let Ameo engineers survey your mill 
without obligation. They Il submit a complete report in- 
cluding detailed plans for an Ameo System that will rem- 
edy any incorrect condition ... maintain most-productive 
humidity every minute at every machine! 


Get This ‘’Ace-In-The-Hole’”’ 


If lack of priorities eliminates the possibility of imme- 
diate installation, now’s the time to provide an “ace-in- 
the-hole” for post-war competition. Let us survey your 
mill right now! Then, you will be in line for preferred 
delivery of Ameo Equipment 
when peace comes. 


Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Atlanta ... Boston ... Charlotte. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
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LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


LONGER| 


those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


“SERVICE” 


. is a big word today as Americans 
from coast to coast rally to the Colors... 
yet “Service” has been a “big word” with 
Dary Ring Travelers and Representatives 
for over 45 years. Both are ready, wrens 
and able to serve you NOW! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS.. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. is 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atianta, Ga. # 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S.C. 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARTS 


VELVAK 


Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 


INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices — 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg. — Charlotte, N. C. 


August Cotton Consumption Figures 
Slightly Down 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Census Bureau has inna 
that cotton consumed darth August totaled 925,089 bales 
of lint and 122,138 bales of linters, compared with 995,- 
041 and 128,123 during July this year, and 130,965 dur- 
ing August last year. 

Cotton on hand August 31 was reported held as fol- 
lows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,949,295 bales of lint, 
and 353,859 bales of linters, compared with 2,252,690 
and 443,675 on July 31 this year, and 1,694,557 and 
449,873 on August 31 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 7,546,268 bales 
of lint and 85,049 of linters, compared with 7,623,193 and 
94.824 on July 31 this year, and 9,297,607 and 61,142 


on August 31 last year. 


Cotton spindles active during August numbered 22,- 
973,572 compared with 23,111,848 during July this vear, 
and 23,042,256 during August last year. 

Cotton consumed during August included: In cotton- 
growing states, 803,046 bales, compared with 855,375 
during July this year, and 741,108 during August last 
vear; and in the New England states, 97,033 bales, com- 
pared with 113,130 and 100,793. 

Cotton on hand August 31 included: 

In consuming establishments, in cotton-growing states, 
1,503,953 bales, compared with 1,773,559 on July 31 this 
year, and 1,317,551. on August 31 last year; and in the 
New England states, 368,168 bales, compared with 399,- 
824 and 319,079. 

In public storage and.at compresses, in cotton-growing 
states, 7,218,672 bales, compared with 7,300,449 on July 
31 this vear, and 8,902,155 on August 31 last year: and 

1 New England states, 308,359 bales, purpose with 
$13 3,323 and 370,725. 

Cotton spindles active during August include id: In cot- 
ton-growing states, 17,448,738, compared with 17,518,454 


during July this year, and 17,418,112 during August last 


year; and in the New England states, 4,901,426, com- 
pared with 4,957,258 and 5,002,778. 


Scull a Aide | to ) Frank Walton 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—E. H. Scull, of New York, who 
has been chief of the Clothing Section of the Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Branch of the War Production 
Board since his appointment in June, has been appointed 
a special assistant to Frank Walton, deputy chief of the 
branch. 

Mr. Seull’s former post will be assumed by Garfield 
R. MacDonald, chief of the women’s and children’s unit, 
who will now head the entire clothing section. 


To Push Argentine Jute Cultivation 


BUENOS ArIRES—The Argentine Government has taken 
steps to intensify the cultivation of jute in the provinces 
of Misiones and Corrientes where climatic conditions. are 
favorable for the growing of this textile fiber. Jute is 
badly required by the Argentine industry, especially for 


soles of alpargatas beach sandals. The fiber used to be 


imported from the Far East. 
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Cotton Spindles Had Higher Output 
in August 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—-The Census Bureau has reported 
that. the cotton spinning industry operated during August 
at 136.4 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour 
week basis, compared with 130.2 per cent during July 
this year, and 125,3 per cent during August last year. 

Spinning spindles in place August 31 totaled 23,954,- 
922, of which 22,973,572 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 23,967,762 and 23,111,848 for 
July this year, and 24,344,016 and 23.029,066 for August 
last year, : 

Active spindle hours for August totaled 10,981,479,323, 
or an average of 458 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 11,484,372,745 and 479 for July this year, 
and 10,253,003,576.and 421 for August last year. 

Spinning spindles in place August 31 included: 

In cotton-growing states, 17,922,800, of which 17,448,- 
738 were active at some time during the month, com- 
pared with 17,935,400 and 17,518,454 for July this year, 
and 18,001,032 and 17,404,034 for August last year; and 
in the New England states 5,333,894 and 4,901,426, com- 


pared with 5,334,134 and 4,957,258, and 5,630,896 and 


5,003,666. 

Active spindle hours for August included: in cotton- 
growing states, 9,002.449.463,. or an average of 502 hours 
per spindle in place, compared with 9,275,518,562 and 
517 for July this year, and 8,209,871,841 and 456 for 
August last year; and. in the New England states. 1,759,- 
963,356, or an average of 330, compared with 1,979,458,- 
856 and 371, and 1,847,348,752 and 328. 


Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 


place for August by states follow: 

Alabama 930,160,302 and 508: Connecticut: 133,301,- 
30 and 225: Georgia 1,597,044,295 and 510; Maine 
23,410,348 and 360: Massachusetts 964,818,121 and 
7; Mississippi 75,250,835 and 544; New Hampshire 
1,775,124 and 421: New York 99,799,006 and 312: 
North Carolina 2.749.176.888 and 473: Rhode Istand 
300,820,937 and 329: South Carolina 2,837,982,304 and 
524: Tennessee 328,967,638 and 605: Texas 107,340,547 
and 441: Virginia 302,059,590 and 475: all other states 
209,572,208 and 361. 


S. C. Mills 67 Per Cent on War Work 


Over 67 per cent of the production in South Carolina 
cotton and rayon mills is for war purposes, according to 
Dr. William P. Jacobs, executive vice-president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina. 

Commenting on the effort to mobilize the state's indus- 
trial resources for war purposes, Dr. Jacobs said that the 
‘‘oreatest change industrially is in our textile plants.” 

‘We are now making woolen cloth and military gar- 
ments. Also our cotton and rayon mills have greatly 
changed their processes so that today over 67 per cent of 
their production is for war purposes. 

“This represents a tremendous change from our normal 
functioning. Specifications had to be changed, machinery 
made over and in some cases the entire plant had to 
undergo reorganization and conversion. It is remarkable 
that in spite of this change there has been very little loss 
of time. Textile production has kept steadily upward.” 
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Home of the world famed 


BLUE R 
Featuring Radio’s Name 


* 


Other MARIA, KRAMER 
HOTEL EDISON, New gees 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, Wash., D. &: 


Bands 


NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available in a single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


4] 


>. 
AT NEW yYORK’S 
\ 
HOTEL LINCOLN 
| St. at ath Ave. 
KRAMER JOHN L. HORGAN 
Presiden! : Gen. 
with private bath and radio 
+4 ¢ ‘ake. 
| , 
= J & 
a 
real Hotel Gy 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION* YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


The Norlander Machine Company 
| YORK ROAD TEL. 1084 GASTONIA, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER: and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


t 


For Maximum Economy in Production 


Use “GREENSBORO” Reeds 


reenuwboro 


Soom Peed (o. 


Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678 


and use control Oct. 1. 


Southern Cotton May Help Supply 
Needed Butadiene 


ATLANTA, GA, Southe rn cotton may play a part in 
solving the synthetic fubber problem, according to the 
Office of War Information. 

The chemical decomposition of cottonseed hulls can be 
used in producing furfural, a highly useful solvent, it 
was explained. 

Scheduled to be placed under strict WPB allocation 
furfural is used in making buta- 
diene for synthetic rubber. 

New furfural production facilities are being built by 
the Defense Plant Corporation and will be in operation 
by April. | : 

Besides cottonseed, hulls from corn cobs and oats pro- 
vide the raw material for making the solvent and, with 
these by-products almost unlimited, plants to decompose 
the hulls are the only bottleneck in making furfural, the 
announcement added. 

The OWL stated, however, that present 
those now under 


facilities plus 
construction are expected to meet all 
anticipated need of butadiene for synthetic rubber manu- 
facturing. 


Mills to Operate Busses 


Dan River Mills have purchased 20 
chassis on which bodies will be placed, in order to cope 
with the mill transportation question since school busses 
have been withdrawn from industrial service and restored 
to the movement of county school children. 


DANVILLE. VA— 


The problem, however, is of continuing concern because 
of the growing number of privately owned cars used by 
the mill workers commuting to and from the country 
which are being retired owing to tire weakness. Many 
of these workers are getting supplemental gas but with 
5,000 rural workers to be cared for and with the school 
busses now withdrawn the whole question is far from 
solution, 


Moretz Estate Valued at $176,000 


Hickory, N. C.—-Joseph Alfred Moretz, Secretary of 
the Caroleen Mills, Inc., of Maiden and Newton, N. C.., 
who died August 19 in a Hickory hospital, left:an estate 
valued at approximately $176,000 including both real 
and personal property, according to his will filed for 
probate. 

His personal property was listed as being worth $134,- 
148.17, and real property was listed at $42,423.00. 


5. PAT. 2258035 


FEED APRON 


POSITIVE DRIVE FIREPROOF *LAST INDEFINITELY 
SJOSTROM MACHINE CoO., 


EVERETT MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASS. TEL., ATLANTA 


JACKSON 


M.BRADFORD HODGES Sothern ATLANTA, GA. 3845 
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Science Develops New Cotton Uses 
For War Purposes 


The demands of total war have intensified research into 
new uses for cotton, according to John T. Wigington, 
director of research, Cotton-Textile Institute. 

As an example of the type of work now being carried 
on by cotton scientists, Mr. Wigington cites the newly 
established Southern Regional Laboratory at New Or- 
leans which is directing almost its entire program of re- 
search toward aiding the war effort. 

Among the projects now. underway at this laboratory 
are the development of cotton fire hose to replace linen 
and plastic-lined cotton hose to replace rubber-lined hose. 
The latter project is being carried on in co-operation with 
an important cotton manufacturer who is handling the 
plastic lining part of the work. 


Binder twine for harvesting small grains and other ° 


crops is an essential item in the nation’s food supply. 
There is a possibility that supplies of binder twine made 
from imported henequen and sisal will be inadequate for 
1943, so the Southern laboratory is working with a large 
manufacturer on the developmént of a suitable cotton 
binder twine. 

Another war project deals with treatments for sandbag 
fabrics to protect. them against attack by soil micro- 
organisms. One phase of this research was completed 


several months ago and the results furnished the War 


Department for their use in purchasing sandbags. The 
British discovered early in the war that untreated sand- 
bags rotted: so quickly that reliable service could not be 
obtained from them. 


The treatments they used were developed only for bur- 


lap fabrics, however, and when this work was begun there 


was little information available on the relative effective- 


ness of different commercial treatments for cotton fabrics. | 


This work is being continued. and includes the develop- 
ment of new and more effective treatments. One of these 
new treatments, in particular, appears promising and will 
probably have important peace-time applications as well. 
Other war projects include work on plastic coated: or 
impregnated fabrics for replacing rubberized fabrics, and 
improved mesh fabric for use as a base for non-shatter- 
able transparent plastic substitutes for window glass. 


Machine Picking Improved 


MARIANNA, ARK.--Experiments with a variety of cotton 
being developed especially for mechanical picking have 
shown that 98 per cent of open bolls can- be harvested by 
machine, a University of Arkansas spokesman has stated. 

The lint is one class higher than any other cotton va- 
riety mechanically picked. 


Bell is Appointed 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—-John F. Bell, formerly chiet of the 
Wool and Wool Goods Unit, Textile Division of OPA, has 
been made associate price executive for the Textile Divi- 


sion. Russell Burrus is now acting chiet for the Wool and 
Wool Goods Unit. 
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OIL-LESS 
Top Roll Bearings 


for 
Looms 


Prevent Oil Stained Warps 
+ 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


If It's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


Tenesol is a new conditioning agent for textile 
yarns. Used in dilute solution in water, its rapid 
wetting action affords a complete regain in a mini- 
mum time. Tenesol may be used in all types of 
Conditioning and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol 
is inexpensive to use. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Please send TENESOL booklet and sample. 


Name 


Company 
Address 


ME 
| 
| 
| 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
le | 
| 
City State | 
L 
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3 There’s More Than One Way 


to Skin a Cat 


and there is often more than one style of traveler 
that will give completely satisfactory production. on the 


yarns you are spinning or twisting. If the traveler you ve 
been using is now hard to get, ask a Victor representative 


What good: substitute is available. Write, 
phone 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. .C. 
Tel. 247 


Tel. Vernon 2330 


or te le - 


from 


tions. 


We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 


We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


Gossett Machine Works 


W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


PATENTED 


MAIDEN. N. C. 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 
AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


EF. ROSE & COMPANY 


" Materials Handling Equipment 


Pays For Itself 


‘Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 


—5 Types 
Barrett Lift-Trucks 


Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 


TRAMRBALL 


LYON 
Shelving 
Lockers 

Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bida. 


Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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Output of Military Yarn To Be 
Greatly Expanded 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Plans for the production of an 
additional 50,000,000 pounds of high-tenacity yarn for 
military use have won approval of the War Production 
Board's requirement committee. 

In order to produce the additional quantities wanted a 
certain portion of the viscose process equipment will have 
to be converted. 

It has been stated that the program calls for the pro- 
duction by. the end of 1943 of about 50,000,000 pounds 
of tire yarn. According to estimates of engineers, a sav- 
ing of 650 pounds of crude rubber will be possible for 
every 1,000 pounds of high-tenacity yarn produced. 


Army Needs for Combed Cotton Textiles Listed 
(Continued from Page 14) | 
situation. As a matter of fact, military decisions are often 
dependent upon the availability of proper clothing and 
equipage. If we undertake extensive military operations 
in Australia, India, or the Near East, it is obvious that 
our need for cotton clothing will be tremendous. On the 


other hand, if our main activity is in Alaska or northern 


Europe, the demand will be for woolen and Arctic 
clothing. 


Arctic Clothing of Cotton 


Now Arctic clothing to most people means fur parkas, 
but you will probably be pleased to learn that a large 
amount of Arctic clothing is made from cotton fabrics. 
The chief components of Arctic clothing are layers of 
soft, light insulating material to hold the heat of the 
body inclosed in a wind resistant cover to keep the heat 
from blowing away. We have called upon a number of 
Arctic explorers as consultants, including Sir Hubert Wil- 
kins, Dr. Steffansson, and men who were with Admiral 
Byrd in the Antarctic and they all told us that no one 
was able to improve upon the fur parka of the Eskimo 
until very recently when the white man started to use 
wind resistant fabrics. 

The chief requisites of these fabrics is that they possess 
strength and a natural high water-repellency, and fabrics 
made from combed yarn are by far the most satisfactory. 
The ideal cloth for this purpose is Type I, 5 ounce twill 
which is commonly known as “Byrd cloth” after Admiral 
Byrd who was one of its first users. Unfortunately Byrd 
cloth is quite difficult to make because of its tight weave 
and the supply is very limited. I might point out, if any 
of you are interested in a new field where you can expand 
your sales and serve the Army at the same time, you 
might look into the Byrd cloth situation. 

Since this supply is limited, we have to use the. next 
best thing which is poplin. This is the same fabric as we 
use in the field jackets. 

A third type of combed yarn fabric which we have 
found useful for Arctic and mountain troops because of 
its light-weight and strength is balloon cloth which we 
use for sleeping bags and small tents. 


Army's Size Is a Factor 


At least two other factors will have an effect. on our 
requirements. One, of course, is the size of the Army. ] 
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am not at liberty to discuss the exact manpower that Is 
contemplated for 1943, but it is no secret that the Army 
is going to be substantially increased and I think you 
can count upon our maintaining the Army at well above 
our present strength for some time to come. 

A third factor which is often overlooked in the com- 
putation of military requirements is the effect of combat 
upon stocks of supplies. We have reached the point where 
we are prepared to take the offensive and we expect to see 
action on a good many fronts during the coming year. 
The experience of our allies in combat and our own ex- 
perience in the last war have demonstrated that an army 
in action uses up its supplies at a much greater rate than 
a force which is performing only garrison duties, or, as 
we say, the “combat maintenance factor” is much greater 
than the “peacetime maintenance factor.” Men wear out 
their clothes faster, they tear them and they lose or aban- 
don their reserves. A man who is engaged in battle can- 
not be expected to give much thought to the care of his 
equipment and we must be prepared to make up these 
losses. 

Business men often complain that they are unable to 
schedule their production in advance because the Army 
does not let them know its requirements in advance. | 
am giving you a little background picture of our problem 
‘so that you will appreciate that the matter of computing 
the many needs of an army is not just a matter.of mul- 
tiplying a given number of men times a given number of 
uniforms. 


Now Negotiating Contracts 


Right now we are in the process of negotiating con- 
tracts for uniform twill to be delivered during the first 
six months of 1943, and these contracts will provide for 
deliveries at approximately the same rate as the second 
six months of 1942. Beyond the first six months I can- 
not predict accurately, but I have reason to believe that 
our requirements for twill will be undiminished. 

Deliveries of woven mosquito netting and balloon cloth 
during the second six months of this year will be more 
than double the deliveries of the first six months and | 
expect that our requirements for both of these fabrics will 
increase in the future. 


King Cotton Helps America Fight a War 
(Continued from Page 12) 
weakest worker.’ Great responsibility rests upon the cot- 
ton mill industry. It rests alike upon the management, 
the overseers, and the individual workers. 

The story of the effort of the textile industry to meet 
—and to keep ahead of—the needs of our rapidly ex- 
panding Army is an interesting one. It is a heartening 
one. And when the war is ended and the final pages of 
its history are written, I am sure that the textile pro- 
ducers and workers will be able to hold their heads high 
in the knowledge of a job well done. 

As producers of many vital needs of the Army, as 
men of ideas and progress, I know that your nation and 
the boys who are fighting for you, can depend upon you 
to keep up this fine record. 3 

Like a good soldier, the textile industry has delivered 
the goods. I am certain that it will continue to deliver 
the goods. 
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The Finest Materials 


From the Four Corners of the World 


Produce Seyco Sizing 


finest materials obtainable are 
used in the production of Seyco Sizing. 


OTHER Vegetable wax from Japan and Mexico, 
um from Holland and Java, Oils and 

PRODUCTS Chemicals from home and abroad, are 
Cofisiare scientifically compounded into the high- 


est grade warp sizing produced. Seyco 
= Sizing is packed in tight, rust-proof non- 

: absorbing. steel drums, which can be 
Shuttle Dressing stored indefinitely. 


SK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
e Our well equipped chemical staff, directed 
by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- 
Alkalis ored by American Chemical Society as 


councilor), will help you with your Sizing 
and Finishing problems. 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 
the Baroy of 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON .BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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[SEYCO|| 
| CHAN 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


GREENVILLE, S.C FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING 

IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING 
METHODS FOR 
MORE THAN A 
QUARTER OF 

A CENTURY 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIALREPORTS 


| Heddles 


Heddle Frames 
Reeds 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Huth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


Johnson 


Chariotie, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Army Asks Bids on 16,000,000 Yards 
of Wool Textiles 


Bids on total of 16 million vards of olive drab woolen 


textiles for the Army will be opened in Philadelphia: Octo- 


ber 7, under Circular Neg. 45, comprising seven million 


yards of 56-inch, 32-ounce meltons; one million yards of 


No. 9 pressed felt; seven million yards of 54/ 56-inch, 12- 


ounce lining; and one million yards of 54/56-inch, 26- 
ounce knitted lining, or 56-inch, 30-ounce woven lining. 


The wool must be of domestic origin. Deliveries will 


be accepted F.O.B. Philadelphia Q. M. Depot, except 


that the 32-ounce melton may be shipped alternately to 
the California Q. M. Depot, at Oakland, Cal. Deliveries 
are to be complete in 210 days for the felt and 240 days 
for all other items. : 

Wool content is to be as follows: Melton (items 1 to 
2A), not less than 40 per cent fleece and/or pulled of not 
below 44s grade; not less than 10 per cent fleece and/or 
pulled of not below 58s grade; not more than 50 per cent 
noils and /or reprocessed.and /or reused wool of not below 
44s grade, Felt (items 3 and 3A), not below 58s grade. 

Twelve-ounce lining (items 4 and 4A) not less than 50 
per cent wool of not below 60s grade; not less than 10 
per cent of worsted drawing and spinning laps and ring 
waste resulting from processing wool or not below 60s 
srade; not more than 10 per cent of noils and/or gar- 
netted olive drab worsted threads made from wool of not 
below 60s grade; not more than 20 per cent of cotton. 
Knitted lining (items 5 and 5A), to be composed of 100 
per cent reprocessed wool of not below 50s grade. Thirty- 
ounce woven lining (items 6 and 6A), same as for the 


knitted lining. 


The bid circular cites the following specifications ap- 
plying to the foregoing items: Quartermaster Corps Ten- 


tative Specification PQD No. 8-53-A, with exceptions 


noted in the circular, for the 32-ounce melton. Army 
Specifications No, 8-15-F, item 9, for the pressed felt. 
Quartermaster Corps Tentative Specification POD No. 
59, with exceptions noted in the circular, for the 12-eunce 
lining, Quartermaster Corps Tentative Specification PQD 
No. 122-A, for the knitted lining. Quartermaster Corps 
Tentative Specification PQD No. 124, for the 30-ounce 
woven lining. 

Preference rating A-1-I1 (code 3) has been assigned to 
cover the deliveries. 


Research Director Envisages Tires 
of Fabricated Cotton 


COLLEGE STATION, TEx.——Tires fabricated from cotton 
and cotton products are envisaged by Director John 
Leahy of the Texas Research Committee. | 

“Our research to date has not advanced sufficiently to 


produce a tire forthwith,” says Leahy in a report review- 


ing the committees’ activities in the first year of its oper- 
ation, ‘“‘but progress thus far warrants highly optimistic 
expectations. 

“T am confident that before too many tires fail on au- 
tomobiles now in use, the research activity provided for 
in the Moffett Cotton Résearch Act will supply the trac- 
tive surface necessary to keep the cars and trucks rolling. 

“This material will come from one of the most abund- 
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ant materials which we have at our command 
and its by-products.” 

Leahy research was developing 
along lines which contemplate continued use of conven- 
tional methods of fabricating tires from cotton cord, but 
in lieu of rubber, the method will entail use of a specially 
compound product of the cottonseed in no respect akin to 
synthetic rubber. 


cotton 


said the committee's 


“Cotton Fights on Every Front” 


Under the title, “Cotton Fights on Every Front,” 
Cotton- Textile Institute has issued 


the 
brochure detailing 
the war uses of cotton and the contributions of the indus- 
try in clothing and equipping the armed forces of the 
United States. 

The booklet is illustrated with pictures of the various 
panels which make up the exhibit which is now accom- 
panying the Army War Show touring the nation. These 
panels depict in detail the various uses to which cotton is 
being put in 
aircraft, 


Army uniforms, pontoons, motor transport, 
camouflage, housing, protection against gas. am- 
munition be!ts and carriers, rubber boats and also the 
ways in which cotton fabrics have been constructed for 
military use in the tropics and the frozen north. 

The purpose of the booklet is to describe the manner 
in which the industry has transformed the bulk of its 
output from civilian to war purposes in a period of less 
than two years. At the present time more than half the 
industry's output is going into uses connected with the 
war effort and production is about double that achieved 
by mills in the last war. 


Horse Sense About Human Beings 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and the fear, of our status at that time is constantly be- 
fore us. 

Annuity plans, insurance programs, opportunities for 
savings, job stability, and so forth, and so on, all help to 
counteract this fear. 

10. When it is necessary for an employee to terminate 
relations with an employer he would like to do so with his 
head in the air and with a full understanding of the rea- 
sons for it. He does not like to be notihed of his termina- 
tion by a pink slip attached to his time card. 

A properly conducted and timed exit interview would, 
in most cases, satisfy this normal feeling on the part of a 
human being. 

In order to win this war the United Nations need guns, 
tanks, planes, ships and all the other related equipment. 
We will get them in necessary quantity and quality so 
fast as a civilian morale is developed in our war produc- 
tion industries that will make it possible for us to meet 
our production schedule. 
management. labor accept 
Management responsibilities are, 
administration on a proper level 
organizations and in our 


That will come about only after 
their 
first, to place personnel 


responsibilities. 
importance in our 
daily considerations and, sec- 
ondly, to build our personnel activities on the foundation 
of ten simple desires and motives of human beings. 

If we can do this without time and without 
complicated cumbersome procedures the results will be 
spontaneous. 


of 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 
Modified Sodas Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF, 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and ¢ ‘ber mical Products Manu fa tured by 
The So y Proc 


40 RECTOR STREET 


ess Compan: 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND « DETROIT * NEW ORLEANS © NEW. YORK 
PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS * SYRACUSE 


. Reg. U. 8. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


| WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 7 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. ; 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
13] W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pederson, 2243 Selwyn Ave. (Tel. 2 2908), 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2685; John C. Brill, 809 Magazine St.., 
New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou, Reps. : Ralph Gossett 
and Wm, J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO,, 440 res Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, K. He, 
a Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8, 22nd 

Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
nN. €.:3.C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: 
Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. 1.. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO... Industrial Div., Textile Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, ee ee 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CoO.. Stonington, Conn: Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. W ilkinson. 618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S, C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee Ave.., 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Inc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bidg., Spart: inburg. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St., Fall River. Mass. N. C. 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 844, Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 3 


BEST & CO., Inc., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. . Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
(. Turner. 107 16th St... N.W. Phone Hemlock 2113, Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz 
abeth, N. J.:- Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.;: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N.C. 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S: C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow- 
den: "Dall: is, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C.. Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 
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BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER- CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar- 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Nelson A. F isher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Pr ovider nce, KR. I.; 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


_ Peter §. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


-CIBA CO... Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and W arehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowlés, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 3192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe. P. O. Box 851, Gadsden, Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8718, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and ees ge Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co., Greenville. Bonded Service W arehouse, Atlanta Ga.:; 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia, N. C. 
. COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville, S.C., John R. White, Mgr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.;: Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. 
Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., 
L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Wood- 
ward, Tel. 8336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York, N 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1336 E. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville; S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville. S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O, Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: J. O. Cole, ‘P. 0. Box 846, 
Greenville. S : Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
(za. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal- 
las, Tex.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N.C. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
sepa at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Sou. 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91. Greensboro, N. C.; Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436, Atlanta, Ga.: Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldeg.. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.: O. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry, 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 


houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 
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OU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept.., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., Le- 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 
N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service. Man; 
O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech; Repr. 


KEATON & BROWN, 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


E MMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Law rence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N.C. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte doe Box 2036, Tel. 
88-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.:; Alvin Braley, Co., Agt., 
P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
and Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; S: R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Aug Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ n. C. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


FOSTER MAC HINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S.-C.; Central ‘Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIG rig LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. . 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. 0. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Megr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Keps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N..C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St... Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer. Law and Commerce 
Bldg., Biuefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N..C.; J. E..Campbell, Charlotte, 
N: 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C, Plowden, 


Griffin, Ga., Tel,.125; W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph 


Gossett, 15. Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. 


QO. Box 15238, Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO,, 1396-1398 Clinton St. 


Sou. Sales Rep.: William A. Prince, Hendersonville, 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G: P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, ‘¥.: Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens: and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service re presen- 
tatives, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CoO., E. F., 808 W. Lehigh Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1301 W. More- 


head St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps. : oF Elgert. 7 St. Paul St... 


Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 898, Glen Allen, Va.: S. 
Schwoyer, 802% ‘Otteray Drive, P. O. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.: C.. G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: Ly L. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.; 3. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P. O. Box 985, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J.. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator) ; Ww. C. McMann, Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, RE et 


HOUGHTON. WOOL CO.. 253 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 8-8692, 


Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS, CO., Wore ester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. ; Guy. L.. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route *. Dallas. Tex.; J. 
Flovd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
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JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.;: Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen. 


derson, P. O. Box 1388, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.: Asst. Sou. Service Mgr... H. McM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Chi irlotte, N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 

C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 
son, S, (2 Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
S.Ct Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


-~KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box. 1083, Charlotte, 
Sargent, P. 0. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
Fnogland Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CoO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. R. B. 
Moreland, P. O. Box 8®5, Atlanta. Ga. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada). C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. , 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 3868, 
ga ne N. C.. Phone 6623. Jos, R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valiavee, Chief Chemist. Green- 
ville, ' Cc. Office, Room 812 Woodside Bldg.. Phone 4400, P. 0. Box 
1197: Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector .St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St.,. Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
L.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L: Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. H.. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker; Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Blidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. .L. Feagle, Jr.. 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.; 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte, N., C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H.-B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.;: Wm. S. Johnstone, 


_P. 0. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Industrial supply Co., 
Inc, Clinton, C.: W. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone. 38-7191, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thom: ison. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O 
Box 841, Greenville, C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga:: P. 0. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps. W. W.. Greer. P. O. Box 3836, Greenville, S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805. Greenville, S. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ul. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A, Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. 0. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse. Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 

PEASE & CO., J.-N., Johnston Bldg.,. Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, G lenn M. Anderson, 
Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy I.. Morrison. 902 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.;: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 
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PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.,, 

Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. 

N.C... James R. 


Grant 
Charlotte, 


Columbia Chemical Div., 
Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg.. 
Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 

PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John- 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg., € 


Accident and 
Southeastern Div. 


(Group 
Tenn. 
Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN. RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316.8. Blidv.., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sou. Office: P.. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. €.. Phone 2-320r; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell “Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 


Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., W alter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO.. Dist. Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At- 
lanta, Ga. State offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham. Ala.: W. H. Lipscomb, A ay 
Ga.: W. M. Newsom, Tifton; Ga.;: W. I. Crichton, Jackson, Miss.: J 
boro, S. C. YY. W he Ichel, Greenville, S. C.; G. C. Kimbrough, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 

SIOSTROM MACHINE CO.. Lawrence, Mass. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Ine., Southeastern Office, 1602 


Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
(;reensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi 
ual storage Corp., 817 N. 17th. St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
(‘o., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St... New York City. Sou. 


Branches: 212 S$. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher. 2973 


Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN § 
Charlotte, N. € 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., 


A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG, CO.. A. 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: 
A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern: Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: W.: N. Dulaney, 12 
Montev: ilo ane, Birmingham. Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO... Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 


Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: 7 
Lawson, c Oo Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 


Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St... San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 18386 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N.C 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg.., 
Box 1917 Greensboro, N..C.. C. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P..Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 FE. MeBee Ave., Box 


1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L.. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd... Box 
1496, Atlanta: Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 


Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. 
the Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 FE. 
S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer.: 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.., 
Office, Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Ira 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Shuttles. a division. of 
McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville, 
Ldjuis P. Batson. Director of Sales. 


New York City. Sou. 
Griffin, Mgr.. T. C. 
C.: E. D.: Estes, 


STERLING RING 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
J. Quillen, I 


TRAVELER CO., 101 
Geo. W. Walker, P. O. 
O. Box 448, 


Lindsey St.., 
Box 1894, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Fall 
Greenville, 


River. 


50 


ville, 


. Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 
EK, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 


TEXAS TH 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. 


Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 


D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore. Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
(;reensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Gia.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New. York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 
U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

Johnson. City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. 


Sou. Plants, Green- 
Rowell Holt, 208 
Box 816, Greenville, 


S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

U.S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P.O. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


Offices, 819 
Mauldin and Ike E. 
J. W. Stribling. 


UNIVERSAL “WINDING CO:, Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: R. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: 


Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., 


VALENTINE. & CO... J. W.,. New York City. Sou. 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St,. Winston Salem, N. C, 


Rep.: T. Holt 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 


Hart ford, 
Washington St., 


Greenville, S. C.., 


Conn. Sou. Office. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Room 231 W. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO... Providence, R. IL. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room.at 178 W. Franklin Ave. P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 


C. Also stock room in charge of B. 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


F. Barnes, Jr., :‘Mgr., 1733 Inverness 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106'S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO. W. 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. 
ton, N..C.; 
Searcy, III, 


Warwick, 
Reps.: M. M. 
Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., 
Box 123, Griffin, Ga. 


R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
McCann, Box 825, Burling- 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO 


. Millbury, 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bldg.., 


Greenville. S. C. 


Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 13817 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


Office, Whitin 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitinsville, Mass. 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO.. 
J. W. Horner, Box 6382, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 
covering N. C. and S. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
covering Ga., Ala.. Tenn. and 
Henley Place, Charlotte, N. C., 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


R. Bruning, 
Searell, Box 102, 


Waldemar Wallner Elected 


PULASKI, VA.-Waldemar Wallner, superintendent of 
Wallner Hosiery Mills and Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills 
and vice-president of Acme Hosiery Dry Works, all locat- 
ed here, has succeeded his late brother, Thomas J. Wall- 
ner, as president of the three concerns, according to an 
announcement to the workers by the board of directors. 

Raymond Rice, son-in-law of the late executive, was 
elected vice-president of the Virginia Maid Mill and add- 
ed to the Wallner mills’ 


ham. 


of directors. R. Gra- 


companies, 


board 
three became assistant 
treasurer of the three concerns in addition to his present 
duties. 


secretary of the 
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READY 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are ready with 
a dependable supply 
of water in the event of 
air raids or any other 
emergency which might 
be followed by fire. 
This extra fire protec- 
tion is provided be- 
cause Vogel Hydrants 
will notfreeze nomatter 
-how cold the weather; 
also because of their 
construction there is 
practically nothing to 
get out of order. 


Every plant should have 
the additional protec- 
tion of dependable 
Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


EAL Resui 
EEDS ESULTS 


QUILLER 
REED AND » COMB THREAD GYIDES 


EXPANSION COMBS | 
ALL TYPES — MADE AND REPAIRED 


HEDDLE SEPARATOR BARS 
DROP WIRE | 
TRANSFER RODS TRANSFER TAPES 
CANVAS QUILL BAGS 
METAL STAMPINGS 


SPECIAL WORK 
SOUTHERN Loom. Reto Ms. Inc. 


PHONE 140 GAFFNEY, S. C. 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of an 
organization which for 69 years has devoted its 
entire energies to research, engineering and pro- 
duction on RINGS. As a result, you can obtain 
here exclusive advanced designs of rings which 
permit new high production from your existing 
machinery. Whether your need is for these special 
designs or for standard rings, deal with this firm 
of Specialists and get the finest the market offers 
——in easy-starting ability, long-wearing endur- 
ance, and expert ring counsel | 


SPINNING RENG CO. 


Makers of Spinning and Twister R imu since 1573 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 


| Product of heccatists 
| 
| 
p ICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 
\ 
| 
4 — 
| 


Now, as never before, women are doing a 
man-sized job of backing up the Army and 
Navy. The auxiliary forces are getting into 
it up to the elbows, doing mote and more of war's grim 
and grimy work .. . releasing men to the fighting fronts. 

This means full ‘‘G. I.”’ uniform and kit for these 
regiments that are being rapidly recruited . . . with re- 
issues at intervals that will be short because of the strenu- 
ousness of the work. Which means, again, stepped-up output 
from looms and all other textile machines.. And with this 
added demand comes the most urgent need yet for accurate 
Veeder-Root Counter-records to keep production on time and up 
to quotas and specifications .. . to simplify accounting and 
provide the up-to-date data required on Government forms. If 
you are on preferential production, are you getting all the help 
| you can from Veeder-Root 
Counting Devices? You can 


count on us to help all we can. 


V ceder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters are pro- 
viding “‘facts-in-figures” that help 
hundreds of mills to keep up with ever- 


increasing war production demands. 
And when the demand 16 for a change 
from 2-shift to 3-shift. operation, 2-3 
Pick Counters are quickly convertible 
right in the mill, without disrupting 


produc tion. 


— 


| 
OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincianati, Cleyeland, Detroit, Greenville, $:C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Lewis, " 
San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, In England: (new address on request.) In Canada:Vecder Root of Canada. Ltd.. Montreal 3 
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